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THE REVELATION OF GOD.* 


Somewhat in doubt as to what manner of address you 
would expect from me or I had better bring, I have taken a 
sermon, preached a few Sundays since to my own people, in 
the regular course of my ministry. In doing so, I trust I 
shall not seem unmindful of your courtesy. I have been 
their minister for twenty-three years, and they have been so 
kind and good to me that I can have no better inspiration 
than my desire to speak to them a true and helpful word. 


My subject is the “ Revelation of God.” That there is 
such a revelation cannot be less certain than that God 
exists, or even is,—to make a philosophical distinction. 
For we can be certain that God is only by some revelation 
of him. God unrevealed would not be necessarily the un- 
knowable, but he would certainly be the unknown. But to 
affirm that a known God implies a revelation is not to 
affirm that the necessary revelation must be supernatural. 
The term has generally had this meaning. But its deriva- 
tive meaning is simply unveiling. I am aware that tradi- 
tional usage is more competent to fix the meaning of a word 
than derivation. But there is as little reason for letting 


* Prepared to be read in London, June 3, to the Ministers’ Conference of English 
Unitarians. 
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traditionalism have all the good words as for letting 
the devil have all the good tunes, albeit he is welcome to 
some that are considered good in these last days. Every- 
thing that makes God known to man, and everything that 
is made known concerning him, is revelation. 

There have been and there are those who, desirous of the 
name or the prestige of it, and sometimes for much better 
reasons, while giving up the customary meaning which 
identifies revelation with a supernatural —i.e., miraculously 
authenticated — message, still claim for it a semi-supernat- 
ural meaning, in that they make it representative of a spe- 
cial kind of knowledge, superior to and independent of 
experience; a transcendental intuition of the higher reason 
rather than a laborious conquest of the understanding, or in 
any way conditioned by the limits of our ordinary knowl- 
edge. But whether there is or not this double-mindedness 
in man, this higher apprehension not developed from the 
lower, I insist that we should not confine the scope of reve- 
lation to the higher knowledge, but rather hold it true (as 
one of your own poets, Dr. Martineau, hath said) “that 
every fruitful study of human things implies a real insight 
into things divine”; and that “knowledge of God, like 
knowledge of human things, however partial, may yet be 
direct and progressive,” and, as such, a revelation of his char- 
acter and life. 

To attain unto the revelation of God has been the hope, 
the dream, the yearning, and the passion of many genera- 
tions of the world and of countless millions of mankind. 
Nor have the generations of the world, the millions of man- 
kind, cherished at any time a grander hope, or dreamed a 
better dream, or entertained a deeper yearning, or been 
moved by a more glorious passion, than in relation to this 
matter. There are those who, born, or born again, into 
some Flatland of contented ignorance, are wont to think and 
speak of the hope for, and the effort to attain unto, the 
knowledge of God as fruitless and ignoble. But, though it 
were never so fruitless, it would not be ignoble. Surely 
by nothing have men more approved their nobleness than 
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by their inability to sit down in quiet patience, or to lie in 
slothful ease, before the curtain that conceals the mystery 
of the Eternal; even as the imprisoned bird, beating his 
wings against the obstructions of his cage in futile efforts to 
escape into the heaven’s illimitable blue, is by such fruitless- 
ness approved a creature of diviner essence than if, so long 
as he had seeds enough to eat and other comfortable appli- 
ances, he were not concerned with anything which possibly 
might lie beyond his gilded bars. As the bird’s restlessness 
declares him native to the fields and sky, so man’s impa- 
tience with the limitations of his knowledge declares him 
native to an infinite inheritance of expansive reason. Nor 
is it any derogation to his nature that he has been hardly 
more contented with blank ignorance than with the observa- 
tion of a multitude of unrelated facts or even with their co- 
ordination into laws of narrow range and special application. 
The true, the characteristic man is like unto his glorious 
image who was busy ever 


“ Searching through all he felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
To find the law within the law.” 


Like the Orient sage, he seeks “an all-pervading unity.” 
Like one who climbs a mountain’s mighty staiys, and finds 
himself at length with nothing but the immeasurable sky 
above him, so from generalization to generalization he as- 
cends, to find himself at length alone with the Alone, em- 
braced and overbowed with nothing but the infinite of God. 

And as the search for God declares the greatness and 
nobility of those with whom it is a holy passion, and would 
if it were void of all result objective to the seeking mind, so 
must the many forms of faith in supernatural revelation, or 
at least the many efforts to establish such a faith, be recog- 
nized as arguing, not, as many teach of late, some miserable 
defect of manhood, but the greatness of man’s heart. To 
have a certain knowledge of the highest things, to see Him 
as he is,—surely there is no belitting or dishonorable dis- 
position here. At the worst, it only argues men’s impa- 
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tience with the slowness of the ordinary methods of their 
thought, or some dissatisfaction with their tentative re- 
sults. They would know certainly and they would know 
at once “the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God.” Be sure that never have the miracles, 
so called, approved the revelation to men’s minds at the 
initial or any other stage of the development of a “ revealed 
religion.” What has approved it has been the larger 
thought of God contained in it, the higher and the holier 
thought of him. The miracles were nothing but the imagi- 
native tribute of men’s hearts to the greatness of some 
human personality — their stammering speech of gratitude 
and praise —or to the announcement of some grander vision 
of the eternal things. The infallible church or book, or 
Christ within the book, so understood, gain nothing on the 
side of their infallibility; but they gain immensely on the 
side of their relation to the religious consciousness, express- 
ing as they do its impatience with all partial and all “ reg- 
ulative truth,” its intolerance of delusion or deception in 
the sphere of matters of such vital interest. Revelation 
there was indeed in the prophetic souls of the Old Testa- 
ment order.—in Amos and Isaiah and the Great Unknown 
of the Captivity, whose thought was as near to that of Jesus 
as the best days in April are to leafy June; in that “Hymn 
Book of the Second Temple” which contained the rarest of 
the Psalms; in the Word made flesh in Jesus; and not less 
in Paul, though in his flesh he fancied there was no good 
thing. 

But it is one thing to honor and to praise the impatience 
with half-truth or sad uncertainty which has found expres- 
sion in the demand for a miraculous revelation, or to see 
in the affirmation of such a revelation the tribute of imagina- 
tion to a glorious personality or a higher thought of God; 
and it is quite another thing to accept the theory of super- 
natural revelation, or to imagine that there is here a method 
of escape from the disabilities of natural reason. 


“ They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings,” 
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the natural Reason sings rebukingly to all who think they 
can climb up some other way than hers into the fold of 
Truth. Unless every one who claims that he has a vision 
or a sign is to be accepted equally with every other, Reason 
must arbitrate upon the different claims. Whether or not 
the resurrection of Jesus, for example, is a supernatural 
proof of immortality, the fact of such a resurrection is de- 
pendent on a film of human testimony so tenuous that a 
brave man, or wise, would much rather trust to his own 
nature’s prophecy than to such a thing as that. But the 
film by which the resurrection hangs is not more tenuous 
than that which sustains every fact on which depends the 
evidence of a supernatural revelation,— mazima e minimis 
suspendens. 

But that there is no supernatural revelation and that, 
even if there were, our ultimate reliance would be upon our 
natural intelligence, are statements that suggest no fears, 
excite no terrors, for the man to whom our natural intelli- 
gence is equal to the soul’s necessity for finding God. For 
such a one there is no lack of revelation. There is nothing 
but reveiation. The universe is full of visions and of 
voices. The things we are obliged to say, which manage 
soon or late to say themselves while we stand by and won- 
der, are better worth the saying than are those we formulate 
with the greatest care. And so there has not been a time 
during the last quarter of a century and more, synchroniz- 
ing with the development of various doctrines of religious 
nescience and the agnostic temper, when between the lines 
of their imposing expositions some have not read a message 
of religious affirmation, thrilling their hearts with generous 
and lofty cheer. And with each restatement of the doc- 
trine of the Unknown God, the affirmations, at first mea- 
grely implied, come out in clearer lines, until at length they 
are the text, and the original nescience fades into a dim- 
ness that hardly blurs the fair and open page. Surely, we 
are far from the kingdom of agnosticism and not far from 
the kingdom of God, when we are told that “ we are always 
in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
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which all things proceed”; and we are well within its 
broad and fair demesne, when we are told that “there 
exists a Power, to which no limit in time or space is con- 
ceivable, and that all the phenomena of the Universe, 
whether they be what we call material or what we call 
spiritual phenomena, are manifestations of this Infinite and 
Eternal Power.” 

Manifestation is but another word for revelation. 
“Though unknown, yet well known!” may we not cry, 
triumphantly as Paul, of such a power as this? Known as 
infinite, known as eternal, known as the source of every- 
thing that is, known by its manifested life as such a God 
as is made manifest! And how unknown? As we are to 
each other save as we are made manifest, save as we are 
revealed by our phenomenal life, by the living garments 
that we wear, the vesture that doth grossly (meaning 
grandly) hem us in. Unknown as the abysmal deeps of 
our own personality are unknown to us; ay, as the loveliest 
or rudest object on which we can lay our hands is unknown 


to us, both in its inmost essence and in its total range of 
implication. Threadbare is the bit of verse embodying this 
perception; worn so in faithful service of a truth too long 
dishonored among men : — 


‘- Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here in my hand, root and all, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and Man is.” 


Never, it seems to me, has there been less occasion than 
there is to-day for men to take counsel with their fears, as 
if the operation of our later thinking were to make the rev- 
elation of God less vast and luminous than it has been as 
apprehended by the supernaturalist or by the semi-super- 
naturalism of the more daring of the Transcendental school. 
Never has the revelation of God assumed such grand pro- 
portions or so grave a charm, such an awful splendor or 
such penetrating sweetness, as at the present time. And it 
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comes as one of old, not to destroy, but to fulfil. It takes 
up into itself the best of all that has been in the revelations 
of the past. Jesus is still Immanuel, God with us; he is 
still the Word made flesh. And the sorrow and the glad- 
ness with which men turned from him, when he grew hard 
and cold to their imaginative apprehension, to worship at 
his mother’s gentle feet, finds here its justification. 

If revelation is, indeed, everything that makes God known 
to men, and everything that is made known of him, the rev- 
elation of God is something of immense inclusiveness and 
boundless range. The Old Testament and the New, the 
mighty personalities and the inspired — because inspiring — 
utterances that they report, are but a little fragment of the 
whole. Equally fragmentary, I am bound to think, is that 
department of our human knowledge which is resumed 
under the name of Science.. Here, for some, is no revela- 
tion, but the denial of that traditionally received as such, 
and the confession that‘all revelation is impossible. Here, 
for others, is an actual revelation that is exclusive of all 
others. With neither of these widely different factions 
shall we find ourselves able to agree. Not with the first, 
most certainly. For if Science be not revelation, if she 
does not report a real, and not merely a phenomenal ex- 
istence,— the relations of things existing independently of 
our sentient and psychic apprehensions, and not merely the 
projection of these apprehensions on an inner void,—she 
is at once discrowned and stripped of all her royal habili- 
ments; and the contrast of Ludovicus and Ludovicus Rex, 
in Thackeray’s amusing picture, does not begin to indicate 
fully the disparity of her clothed and her unclothed con- 
dition. Surely, the men of science who have “loved truth 
and lavished life’s best oil,’ not “amid the dust of books 
to find her,” but in mountain heights and ocean deeps, and 
in a thousand and ten thousand places where her facts have 
challenged scrutiny, have not been inspired to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days by any miserable egotistic 
notion that they were leading a mere moonshine dance 
with their own shadows; that they were merely formulat- 
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ing the order of their own perceptions,—no, not percep- 
tions, for there is nothing to perceive, but their own self- 
stirred activity of presentation. No! whatever foolishness 
of this sort men of science have allowed themselves when 
off upon some holiday excursion of the speculative kind, 
the inspiration of their working hours has been that they 
were able to discover the relations, part to part, of an objec- 
tive world. What difference does it make, so long as all are 
“drugged with the same frenzy”? A world of difference. 
Yes, just exactly that: the difference of a world that is a 
reality and a revelation of the actual God, and a no-world 
which is the Brocken spectre shadow of ourselves, Ixion- 
like, embracing an illusive cloud. 

But, if we may not accept this suicide of Science as a 
fair account of man’s relation to the universe, as little, as 
a fair account of this and of God’s revelation of himself, 
may we accept the doctrine which declares that science is 
the only revelation of eternal things. This were a thousand 
times better than the doctrine of a universe and God pro- 
jected from the mind of man, but it has its own peculiar 
limitations. For, while it might be possible, availing one’s 
self of the kinship of science with the most ordinary knowl- 
edge, to push back so far the genesis of science that a cer- 
tain scientific character might be predicated of the earliest 
religious notions of mankind, the fact would still remain 
conspicuous that religion had been a mighty and imposing 
power upon the earth for centuries and millenniums before 
the endeavor to attain a quantitative certainty in the pre- 
vision of things future had produced an appreciable body 
of results to which the designation “ Science ” can be right- 
fully applied. Science had made but little progress in the 
world — Thales, its earliest Greek, had still two centuries 
and more to tarry in the pre-existent heavens — when 
Homer wrote of 

“ When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 


Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine and the shepherd gladdens in his heart.” 
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And, long before he wrote of it, the spectacle was there to 
see, the mind confronting it to be filled with awe, and 
thrilled with mystery, and roused to questioning. 

And, saying this, what do we say but that, long before 
the birth of Science, of which Religion was in fact the foster 
mother, there was the revelation of God as Power and 
Beauty and Beneficence in the material universe, and there 
was the apprehension of this revelation by the human soul. 
The former part of the nineteenth Psalm is confessedly one 
of the earliest Old Testament fragments. The writer of it 
had probably very little science, probably none worth men- 
tioning; but he had much of worship, much of religion as 
worship, much sense of a divine revelation when he wrote : 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day uttereth instruction unto 
day, and night showeth knowledge unto night. They have 
no speech nor language, and their voice is not heard; but 
their sound is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” That we must have 
Science to legitimate Religion, to make Revelation possible, 
—itisa brave man who does not hesitate to take up this 
position. For it is a position which, if it could be main- 
tained, would discredit all religion antecedent to the genesis 
of science, all subsequent save in the measure of its scientific 
inspiration. If revelation and religion could be only for 
the scientific, they would not be universal: they would be 
only for the few, or they would be second-hand, as science 
now is second-hand for all except the few whose opinions are 
original or derived intelligently from those that are. But 
no: religion has not primarily or mainly come to man by 
deliberate scientific ratiocination, but by spontaneous expe- 
rience. It is the whole of man responding to the whole of 
God. Human nature has not thought out, it has ezperi- 
enced, religion. Its cumulative and hereditary experience 
of the wonder and mystery of the external universe, the 
greater wonder and the vaster mystery of its own inward 
life, have made religion, the upward look of awe and adora- 
tion, the outward look of sympathy and fellow-service, the 

2 
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inward. look of mingled self-abasement and self-reverence, 
as natural to it as hunger, sleep, or normal respiration to 
man’s physical life. 

And so, to those who claim a scientific basis for religion, 
our answer is, “Other foundation can no man lay than is 
laid”; and the foundation of religion is laid in human 
nature, as such, in the great primal instincts of the soul. It 
has been deepening down and broadening out through all 
the centuries, but the agencies that have deepened it and 
broadened it have been scientific only in a very moderate 
degree. Before Science was fairly born, it had already 
become fixed immovably. And when Science went into 
disgrace and banishment for well-nigh a thousand years, as 
it did from the fall of the Western Empire to the later 
Renaissance, the original feundation of religion was still 
there; and up from it into the cold and cheerless air sprang 
many rare and beauteous structures of the mind and heart, 
many affections, aspirations, and fidelities which the scien- 
tific spirit dares not regard with absolute contempt. Not 
only so, but even in these latest times the amount of scien- 
tific apprehension does not by any means report the amount 
of revelation and of religious joy therein. There are men 
and women still to whom the meanest flower that blows, 
unanalyzed, unclassified, can give thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears. There are men and women to whom, 
in general, the unscientific aspect of the world, the beauty 
of its days and nights, the wonder of its fresh and grow- 
ing things, the summer’s bounty, the return of spring, 
the mountain’s vastness, and the moaning sea are a more 
moving revelation of the highest God than all their tele- 
scopes and microscopes and chemic tubes afford to other 


men who 
"Seeing all things intermittently, 
In disconnection dull and spiritless, 
Break down all grandeur.” 


But this is not to say that Science has not made impor- 
tant and immense additions to the revelation of God once 
possible for men. Once clearly understand that the basis 
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of religion is not scientific, that science is not the only 
organon of revelation, that men cannot live by the bread of 
science only, but by every word of art and poetry and spon- 
taneous apprehension that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God, and we can well afford to allow that the revelation 
of God has been mightily enlarged by the development of 
science, and in some particulars made vastly more impres- 
sive to the mind, more agitating and inspiring to the heart. 
A mere Barmecide feast of empty phrases was the old theo- 
logical talk about the infinite in comparison with the scien- 
tific infinite of the times through which the stars have 
shaped themselves from the primordial fires, the spaces 
through which they sweep on their majestic curves, the 
masses whose attractions and repulsions make all nature’s 
peace. But the infinitely little is to the eye of the imagi- 
nation a more moving spectacle than the infinitely great. 
Consider, too, what glory and honor Science brings, as never 
could our speculative theology, into the temple of our Uni- 
tarian faith. A resolution of apparent difference into essen- 
tial unity is the outcome of all science. Every part of the 
plant turns out to be a modification of the leaf; the skull, 
a modified vertebra; our little earth to be made of the same 
stuff as the planets and the sun and farthest stars; our coal, 
but so much buried sunlight which ages since organized 
itself into ferny leaf and stalk ; our species of animals and 
plants to be only some distinct varieties; our genera, only 
wider species; heat, life, magnetism, electricity, vital force, 
so many modes of motion: so that “our Unitarian litera- 
ture,” of which something has been said from time to time, 
includes, with much besides, the whole body of modern sci- 
ence. Then, too, in measuring our debt to Science. its en- 
largement and its exaltation of our sense of infinite revela- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that even our most casual 
apprehension of the world is variously conditioned by our 
gradual appropriation of the results of Science; that we 
see, not with our eyes only, but with our brains and with 
our minds,— our minds made over by the power of science, 
so that a certain “mind-stuff” mingles with all visible 
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things, and makes them very different from what they were 
to men of former times,—a glory in the grass, a splendor 
in the flower, they draw from dead men’s minds, not from 
their buried dust. 

But the revelation of God apparent in the face of outward 
things and the laws of their development and harmony is 
not sufficient for the mind and heart of man, even when to 
the fulness of his spontaneous apprehension he has added all 
that Science, too, has brought of marvel and surprise. This 
is a criticism that is often made upon the natural religion of 
the present time by those who find it hardly more satisfac- 
tory to their deepest needs than the natural theology of the 
Paleyologians of former generations. And it is well consid- 
ered. Only it is a criticism that does not equally apply to 
every statement that has been, or that can be, made of nat- 
ural revelation and religion. It applies where nature is con- 
ceived as co-extensive with the under-human world of inor- 
ganic and organic things,—if in the last analysis there is 
any inorganic thing or particle in all the universe of God. 
But nature is not always so conceived; and the criticism 
does not apply where human nature, equally with earth- 
nature and sky-nature and all under-human nature, is in- 
cluded in its scope. The word of the more thoughtful is 
that “all the phenomena of nature, whether they be what 
we call natural or what we call spiritual, are manifesta- 
tions of an infinite and eternal power.” The under-human 
universe is not enough. That is a manifestation of im- 
measurable Power, of glorious Beauty, of majestic Unity, 
of unwearying Faithfulness, of all-embracing, all-enfolding 
Order, Harmony, and Law. 

But the revelation of God in these high ways is not suffi- 
cient for men’s hearts: They would have him reveal him- 
self as goodness; they would have him reveal himself as 
love. Here is the true Cur Deus Homo of the centu- 
ries: “Why God was made man”; why he was made 
Jesus; why, Jesus hardening to the awful judge of mediawval 
thought, men turned for comfort to his mother’s breast and 
her embracing arms. It was long before the time of Robert 
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Browning, but there was distinct anticipation of his stout 
assertion that 
“ A loving worm within its clod 


Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds.” 


Even where men have ascribed to God particular sentiments 
and actions that were more devilish than divine,—as in the 
scheme of Calvin, for example,—they have insisted on his 
goodness and his love. There is nothing more pathetic in 
the biography of man than his insistence, “ Though the Lord 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Remerabering under 
what bonds we place each other by our mutual trust, under 
what bonds is the Eternal placed by the high trust that 
millions, overborne and crushed in life’s hard fray, have put 
in him, so that, if he were the fiend that men have some- 
times painted him, using his giant power most tyrannously 
like a giant, it would seem that long ere this-he must have 
been compelled to pure beneficence! Mindful of these phe- 
nomena, we may be sure that “Cosmic Theism” will never 
answer to men’s cry for goodness and for love in God’s self- 
revelation, unless it is made clear that the glory of the 
human not less than the glory of the material universe is 
part and parcel of his glory. The divinity of man and the 
humanity of God,— we can as ill spare the second term of this 
equation as the first. And it is literally an equation. To 
affirm either is to affirm the other. But the humanity of 
God is what the human heart must needs most steadfastly 
affirm. Let the astronomers, the cosmologists, go on indefi- 
nitely expanding and glorifying our conception of the mate- 
rial universe, and the great majority of men will turn from 
this upon the one hand, and from the God whom it reports, 
. to the loving man of Nazareth or to Mary, “mother mild,” 
with their passionate admiration, with their tumult of de- 
vout acclaim. And, doing so, they would do well and right. 
For “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ” is a more 
excellent glory than any of the throbbing firmament of stars ; 
the ideal of Motherhood makes every planet dim. 

But it is not as if we were reduced to the alternatives of 
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a revelation of cosmic power and splendor, harmony and 
beauty, and the revelation of goodness and love in the man 
Jesus or of tenderness in his mother’s face. There are no 
such alternatives; for there is no legitimate process of 
thought which gives to us the love of Jesus and the tender- 
ness of Mary as a divine revelation which does not give to 
us equally all human love, all human tenderness. And so, 
in truth, our evidence of the humanity of God is infinitely 
greater than it would be if the supernatural revelation of 
that humanity in Jesus were an established fact, which it 
is not by any means. There is no evidence for any spe- 
cial revelation of the humanity of God. But there is ample 
evidence of the natural and perpetual revelation of his 
humanity in all the men and women and in all the little 
children that ever have been, are now, or ever will be, here 
on this earth or any other that is circling on its way, 
freighted with human life. It is now several years since 
Stopford Brooke (untitled for love’s sake) wrote a delight- 
ful sermon on the childhood of God, but I doubt if it con- 
tains a line which now he would prefer to blot. Why but 
because all phenomena, material and spiritual, are manifes- 
tations, revelations, of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. Nothing is evolved which is not 
first involved. There must be a great fountain of humanity 
in God, or there would be no humanity in the world. There 
must be a great fountain of childlikeness in him, or there 
would be no childhood in the world. There must be a 
great fountain of motherhood in him, or there would be no 
human motherhood. But, as, it is, our latest science justi- 
fies us, as never did the old theology, in lifting up our 
hearts to him with the ascription, “O thou who art our 
Father and our Mother!” 

Some danger here, perhaps it may occur to you, of mak- 
ing the Eternal altogether such a one as ourselves. Not 
altogether, and not much. “As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are his ways higher than our ways, and 
his thoughts than our thoughts.” Here is no great non- 
natural man, and, if “sweet human hands and lips and 
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eyes,” only as these make good our human helpfulness and 
love and joy. “He that made the eye, shall he not see?” 
is an argument which loses all its force with the cessation 
of our thought of God as an outside mechanical creator ; 
with our acceptance of the thought that he is the infinite, 
immanent, organic life of everything that is. But that the 
phenomena of will, intelligence, personality, goodness, love, 
as manifestations of his infinite being, reveal him as not 
less than personal, volitional, intelligent, beneficent, and 
loving,— that two and two make four is not more sure than 
this. So much at least of personality, of will, of intelli- 
gence, of goodness, of love, there is in him as there is in all 
humanity, past, present, and to be. But, where there is so 
much of immanent actuality, the transcendent possibility 
must be infinitely more. 

But what if it be said that, when the revelation of God 
is so greatly apprehended, when the universe is regarded as 
the manifest God, we do but come out at the same door 
where we went in, we do but formulate an identical propo- 
sition, a verbal equation? Something of this sort has been 
said repeatedly. We start with the universe, and our God 
is but its verbal counterpart. Well, this is true enough of 
the universe as such. The whole of God is immanent in 
the whole of that. But he is infinitely transcendent of the 
universe as known to us, not merely individually, but col- 
lectively. The aggregate of science is no small amount; 
but, if we could take it all into our individual consciousness, 
we should still be obliged to say, “ Lo, these are parts of his 
ways; but how little is yet known of him!” Yea, verily, 
how little in comparison with the boundless whole ! 


“ Ay, come up bither! from this wave-washed mound 
Unto the farthest flood-brim look with me, 
Then reach on with thy thought till that be drowned. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And, though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
Still leagues beyond those leagues there is more sea.” 


But the simile is pale and meagre to report the infinite of 
God that reaches on and on,—an infinite of Power and 
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Beauty, Wisdom and Law and Love,—beyond the fur- 
thest possible horizon of the hill-top view of human science. 
And the God of our imagination, of our worship, of our 
confidence and trust, is not the God of the manifested part 
alone, though that is practically infinite, but of the mani- 
fested and unmanifested whole; the last not as a vague 
and formiess mystery, but as a mystery shot through and 
through with glory of the known. His glory is the glory 
of the known cubed upon by an infinite exponent. Well 
may our hearts leap up at such a thought, at such a 
vision, far more than theirs who heard the Corybantic mys- 
teries; far more than theirs who have apprehended the 
revelation of God as so much splendid personality and help- 
ful teaching as the covers of the Bible fold within their 
wide embrace ! 

But another shape arises, and another still. The first is 
physical evil,—that tragic side of animal and human life 
which set on fire the page of Stuart Mill, which generally 
ran a cold, sometimes an icy, stream. The second is moral 
evil,— “the problem of sin,” in theological phrase,— man’s 
vast capacity for doing harm and wrong, and his exercise 
of this in manifold and monstrous ways. Now, if all we 
know of natural and human things is revelation, the rapaci- 
ties and ferocities of animal life must be so equally with the 
strength of the strong mountains, the splendor of the mobile 
sea, and the beseeching loveliness of flowers. So equally 
revelation with the greatness of a Hampden or a Washing- 
ton, the goodness of a Paul or Jesus, is the littleness of 
thousands who care for nothing but to eat and drink and 
propagate still baser than themselves, the wickedness of a 
Nero or a Borgia on an imperial or papal throne. How 
then? Do not the baseness and the wickedness neutralize 
the greatness and the goodness, so that our revelation is a 
revelation of Infinite Indifference ? — 


“ Alike to him the better, the worse,— 
The glowing angel, the outcast corse!” 


No, it does not, because it is the impulses of joy and hap- 
piness that build the animal world; and, if they were not 
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dominant, that world would rush to ruin, as it seems not in 
the least inclined to do. No, it does not, because the trend 
of things is evermore from low to higher things, from good 
to better, and from better onward still. No, it does not, 
because, if God would pass from being to existence, from 
the infinite absolute into finite manifestation, so help him 
God he could no otherwise than introduce the element of 
pain and tragedy into sentient life. The revelation of 
tragedy is no more nor less than the revelation of a God 
who frankly and unflinchingly preferred all possible animal 
and human pain to eternal self-containment, to the non- 
existence of animal or human world. The revelation of the 
word made flesh in an Alva or a Torquemada, in gluttons 
and debauchees and murderers, is the revelation of a God . 
who could not make man glorious with all the possibilities 
of moral freedom and with the actions that such freedom 
brings without making it possible for him to choose the 
path of those whose feet take hold on hell. If men were 
all automata, then, if they did not go through their moral 
motions properly, we might well blame the infinite artificer, 
save as we should not have the sense of blame or praise in 
us at all. But, verily, for those who know whereof they 
speak, a sinner acting freely were better than an automatic 
saint, a freely acting Nero better than an automatic Christ. 
Moreover, in all the contradictions and collisions of the 
moral order, God evermore reveals himself as a power that 
makes for righteousness. Abraham Lincoln said to some 
ghostly counsellor, who was anxious for him so to conduct 
himself that the Lord should be on his side, that to see to it 
that he was on the Lord’s side was his principal concern. 
The revelation of God is a revelation that the Lord’s side is 
ever that of Truth and Righteousness. One half-regrets the 
softening of the new translation, the old expressed a truth 
of so much greater range: “ Though I make my bed in hell, 
Thou art there.” ‘There, not to make it soft and comforta- 
ble and somnolent, but to make it, as it were, a bed of thorns 
that goad us more and more till we are weary with for- 
bearing, and we cannot stay, but rise up and leave our bed 
8 
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in hell. for any one who likes such comfort: we will have 
none of it. 

So, then, the revelation of God, as it is being apprehended 
in its boundless range by modern thought, is a revelation 
corresponding to the twofold character of Religion, as moral- 
ity and piety, as ethics and worship. To speak of ethics 
and religion is a manifest absurdity, if we speak of religion 
as an ideal good. For what our wise and noble Gannett 
says is true: “Ethics thought out is religious thought; 
ethics felt out is religious feeling; ethics lived out is re- 
ligious life.’ But to speak of ethics and worship is not 
disallowed, though ethics at its best is worship, and worship 
at its best is fellow-service consciously offered on the altar 
of the highest God. The pure and undefiled worship,* says 
the New Testament, is this: to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction, and to keep unspotted from the 
world. But there is worship which is not ethical in its first 
intention, which nevertheless is noble, sweet, and good. It 
is that swelling of the heart and tears which comes from 
contemplation of the vision of the world, the marvellous 
order, symmetry, and beauty of its myriad parts, their high 
consenting unity to form a whole of awful and inspiring 
grandeur, loveliness, and streaming grace. 

To such a worship we are summoned by the revelation 
of God in nature, not only as it appeals to our least scien- 
tific and most spontaneous apprehension, but also as it is 
interpreted for us in scientific terms by a great company of 
scientific observers and explorers, from height to height of 
generalization rising to more exalted vision of the world. 
At the same time, the revelation of God in human nature 
and in human life, in the exigencies of our social situation, 
in the instantaneous reward of noble deeds in inward growth, 
in the penalties of hurt and shame that wait on evil deeds, 
in the alluring excellence of Jesus, not fixed in monstrous 
isolation, but as one of a great company of high and conse- 
crated spirits, in the deepest motions of our own spiritual 
life, summons us with a persuasive and commanding and 


* Jpnoxeia, religious service or custom. 
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compelling voice to deeds of fellow-service and to the cleans- 
ing and ennobling of our inmost hearts. O friends, ro 
idle rhapsody is this which I have read to you to-night! 
If you have heard aright, it has been a trumpet’s not uncer- 
tain sound, arousing you to gladsome recognition of the glo- 
rious Revelation of the Living God in Nature and Humanity, 
and to faithful service of all enterprises and ideas that make 
for justice, truth, and love upon the earth, and for whatever 
good awaits us in that country where “ beyond these voices 
there is peace.” And seeing that these things are so, 
changing the words a little here and there of the great poet's 
lyrical cry of passionate devotion to the memory of the 
friend whom he had lost, may we not say and sing to the 
great Friend whom we have found as he was never found 
before, revealed in nature and humanity ? — 


Thy voice is on the'rolling air ; 
I hear Thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun ; 
And in the setting Thou art fair. 


What art Thou then? I cannot guess; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel Thee, some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love Thee less. 


My love involves the love before; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mixed with Man and Nature Thou, 
I seem to love Thee more and more. 


Far off Thou art, but ever nigh; 
I have Thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled by Thy voice ; 
I shall not lose Thee, though I die. 


JoHun W. CHADWICK. 
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A FLAW IN OUR TOWN DEMOCRACIES. 


The legislature of Massachusetts has lately been busied 
in investigating a very extraordinary, not to say unseemly, 
charge. An old and wealthy seaboard town, of honorable 
repute through the two and a half centuries of its existence, 
had, on petition of the dwellers in one portion against a 
large majority of the whole, been divided by legislative act 
—of which, however, the last formalities were incomplete 
— into two territorial parts, of which it was understood that 
one contained the older estates and business portion of the 
town, while the other was occupied largely as a holiday re- 
sort by a few families of wealth and leisure. The natural 
inference was that the division was made on grounds not 
of public interest, but of private advantage. And the 
charge demanding investigation was that the act had been 
brought about not by fair appeal and open argument, but by 
the expenditure of a suspiciously large amount of money at 
the hand of those comparatively few wealthier inhabitants, 
—if not by outright bribery, at any rate with the motive to 
evade their just share of the town expenses. 

We know nothing whatever of the truth of the charge. 
But the thing charged would be, as every one must see, 
a flagrant and very dangerous form of public immorality. 
And by this we mean not so much the act of bribery itself 
as the alleged motive,— the desire to throw off, upon those 
less able to bear it, a citizen’s just share of public burdens. 
Such a charge, made in the form that we have seen, is both 
a strange one to be made, and, as we have just said, 
unseemly. If proved, it would show a very dishonorable 
and even alarming departure from the theory of our little 
town commonwealths, and a decay of the public spirit which 
is their condition of decent existence. 

The crime, indeed, would-be not of one party or class 
alone. In a commercial age, and among the complications of 
modern life, it is no one’s fault in particular if the interests 
of classes and communities are set asunder; and then a 
keener self-seeking individualism is the instinctive defence 
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against the encroaching tyranny of majorities. A lapse from 
public virtue to private thrift would not come about — cer- 
tainly not in a class broadly noted as well for generosity 
and intelligence as for wealth — except as the result of an 
undermining process that touches us all, more or less 
closely. The mere fact, then, that such a charge as we 
speak of has been made, and has undergone grave official 
investigation, is a symptom of something that has long been 
going wrong; and it makes a good reason for saying a word 
of the source and nature of that wrong. 

The undermining process we have hinted at is perhaps 
the most subtle danger that threatens the foundations of 
our democracy as we have understood it and gloried in it. 
Now we do not always bear in mind that democracy in 
America means two quite different things. One is the 
democracy (so called) of our cities,— which makes the raw 
material for file-leaders and ward politicians; which has no 
other care of public affairs than to read, if it can read, the 
names on ballot and voting-list; which swells the major- 
ities, in obedience to orders received from head-quarters, for 
party candidates; which leaves the actual working-out of 
the policy it favors to the grinding of the political machine 
it keeps in motion. Theoretically, the popular ballot is an 
immense privilege and an “inalienable right.” Potentially, 
it is a barrier against any very flagrant class oppression, 
unless it is of the class that makes up the majority. Practi- 
cally, it gives the mass of men something of the citizen’s 
feeling, that there are public interests as well as private 
ones, together with some little eduéation, mostly of a sorry 
sort enough, in the responsibilities and duties of a citizen. 
But there it stops short, shifting the real responsibility and 
duty to a few hands. Towards “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people ”— Lincoln’s famous definition 
of democracy — it is but a single step. 

There is a more genuine as well as a much older democ- 
racy, which grew up from the beginning in our New England 
country towns, and has taken root, more or less, the nation 
through. This laid the corner-stone of our Anglo-Saxon 
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commonwealth, long before the other (which we may call 
the French theory of democracy) was thought of. It con- 
sists of the actual meeting in council of the whole body of 
citizens, debating matters of common interest, and deciding 
by direct and open vote (no ballot) the town’s policy and 
appropriations. This sort of democracy supposes several 
conditions. There must be moderate limits of area and 
population: in Massachusetts, twelve thousand is taken as 
the limit within which it may be safely handled. There 
must be a fair amount of general intelligence and public 
spirit. There must be a tolerably equai distribution of 
property: no masses of poverty, few or no large fortunes. 
There should also, to insure its best, be tolerably even dis- 
tribution over the local area, as the best means of giving 
every man a tangible hold and a visible interest in town 
matters, and as checking the degeneration of a town into a 
village population. 

To a remarkable degree, these conditions have been found 
in most New England country towns till within the last 
forty years. Even now, one would be struck, in looking 
through the assessors’ list in such places, with the very 
small number of properties of more than ten thousand dol- 
lars, and the very large proportion of those ranging up to 
that from two or three thousand. Even now, through 
considerable sections, it would be quite true to say that 
there is no native pauperism (which is said, in fact, to have 
perished out, along with drunkenness, in the native popu- 
lation of New England before the war), the scanty list of 
“town’s poor” being made up of a few invalids and imbe- 
ciles. We have driven through a tier of flourishing country 
towns in Maine, along the Piscataquis, where we were 
assured that, in a population of three or four thousand, 
there was not and never had been a pauper. And, under 
our very latest conditions of existence, within a dozen miles 
of Boston, we find here and there a fresh symptom of 
health, in a very humble way, in the redistribution of cheap 
or worn-out lands, which are bought up in little portions 
mainly by Irish, who have put by something as factory 
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operatives or day laborers, who have the good sense to seek 
a surer independence in this way than they would find in 
village workshops or city jobs. 

But the great change that is coming upon the entire 
township system of New England —in some respects, no 
doubt, a hopeful and desirable change — is one very de- 
structive of the town democracies of the type already 
described. It is, in a word, the grouping of population 
along the lines of railway, and especially about the manu- 
facturing centres, great and small. A recent census of Mas- 
sachusetts shows that, along with an increase of nearly four 
hundred thousand in the entire State, within ten years, 
there had been going on an actual decline of numbers in 
two whole counties and some thirty towns, the loss in some 
of these being more than twenty-five per cent. A similar 
shifting of population towards, the centre goes on in single 
towns. To quote the Report of a local School Board, 
“ Where half a century ago the number of scholars in the 
several districts was nearly the same in all,— the remotest 
containing as many as thirty or forty pupils,—at present 
the central district contains about two hundred and thirty, 
while those in two of the original districts combined would 
scarcely amount to twenty-five in all.” And this town 
retains its rural characteristics, probably, full as well as the 
average. 

The loss of population in many of these towns, though 
not in all, is attended with a real loss of wealth. In some 
cases, the aggregate on the assessors’ books may show larger, 
while the aggregate of comfort is less, because property is 
held in fewer hands. The signs of wealth, in costly dwell- 
ings, carriages, and horses, are vastly greater, perhaps; 
while in forest, soil, and oxen, which are its substance, the 
town is positively poorer. Some of our readers may remem- 
ber the eulogy on oxen and their special fitness for rude 
farm-work, in Mr. Marsh’s delightful book, Nature and Man. 
We have been told that within fifty years that most estima- 
ble animal was disappearing from our agricultural towns, 
from the impossibility of finding a farm laborer competent 
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to handle an ox-team: in some places there were not a quar- 
ter as many oxen as twenty-five years before. This is symp- 
tomatic. Manufactures have added vastly to the prosperity 
of the Commonwealth; but farming is costlier, less produc- 
tive (except for special market products), and far less inde- 
pendent, than we remember it in our boyhood. Our own 
ancestral farm, for example, which had maintained its gener- 
ations in modest comfort for two hundred years, has long 
been carried on mostly by the proceeds of a business ten 
miles away. 

But the greatest change is in the growth of that new 
order of population which is fast turning these little com- 
monwealths into village democracies, with all their peculiar 
virtues and their peculiar vices. Manufactures and immi- 
gration have brought in a class threatening to outbalance all 
the rest together, of which no account whatever was had in 
the earlier constitution of things as it came to be fixed in 
statutes. Men whose only claim to citizenship is a low cap- 
itation-tax (which there is a clamor now to have abolished) 
and six months’ residence — “ nine-shilling voters,” as they 
used to be called —already, in some towns of large wealth 
and population, outnumber all other classes of voters put 
together. And this condition of things brings with it a 
very grave flaw in our town democracies, of which it is wise 
to stop and think ; which the law has as yet done very little 
to mend. 

The new order of population spoken of has, in the first 
place, introduced into our body politic class distinctions not 
known or thought of till very lately. An Irishman, a Ger- 
man, a Canadian Frenchman, gets slowly naturalized in the 
community he casts his lot in. That habit of Yankee thrift, 
which was always overgrowing and blotting out any incipi- 
ent class distinction, does not show among them,— at least 
in the same ways. Three-quarters of the high-pay journey- 
men in a great iron-manufacture, we were told once, laid up 
little or nothing from their wages of five dollars a day (it 
was in the days of inflation), the exceptional one-fourth 
being chiefly men with families: the youths found it cheer- 
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fuller to work half the week and drive or drink the other 
half. Instead of steady toil and thrift, the peculiar virtues 
of a farming class, comes a restless wandering for higher 
wages and better jobs —at anybody’s cost. This brings 
jobbery into local politics. Men who have nothing of their 
own to risk scruple not to risk that which is their neigh- 
bor’s. Many towns were run heavily in debt during the 
war for bounty-money, and since the war for soldiers’ monu- 
ments, by the votes of men who had neither purse to pay 
nor stomach to fight. A costly town hall was erecting, a 
few years ago, in a flourishing village, voted on the express 
appeal that “it will cost you nothing.” In short, the drift 
of the village democracy, as compared with the former 
rural commonwealth, is that the citizens come together in 
town-meeting to vote other people’s money,* and not their 
own,— exactly the reverse of the ancient way. 

This view of things has done a good deal to extend the 
policy (which was once greatly dreaded) that annexed out- 
lying townships to swell the growth of commercial or man- 
ufacturing cities, for the sake of the check that might be 
had in a responsible elective government. But jobs can be 
carried at the city polls by pledged candidates as easily as 
at a crowded and turbulent town-meeting by nine-shillivg 
voters. The real remedy, as has been often urged (and 
it ought to be urged continually), is to separate the two 
essentially different functions of citizenship,— the vote for 
magistrates, who should, as far as possible, represent the 
whole community, and so the right to vote for them may 
fairly enough be called a natural or universal right; and the 
vote for appropriations, which implies the right to “ dis- 
train,” or seize men’s property by force. This last is no 
natural right at all, and should belong to those only who 
have a personal stake in the general welfare. When it is 
turned into a power, exercised or threatened by unfit hands, 
it leads, logically enough, to the great scandal and derelic- 
tion which we began by stating. It is only —not to put too 
fine a point upon it — that “ the wise man foreseeth the evil, 


* The Latin phrase for debt : a curt definition, which | many of our rustic ‘eommu- 
nities have proved to their cost. 
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and hideth himself”; and the public offence has almost the 
air of a private virtue. 

The flaw in our town democracies, then, seems to run 
just here: that every man who is (justly and fairly, we 
will say) entitled to vote for State or national magistrates 
is by that mere fact empowered, on a mere six months’ resi- 
dence, to legislate on all matters of local interest, including 
the appropriation of taxes painfully assessed, or the pledg- 
ing of the town’s credit (a burden on future unconsenting 
generations) to any object not prohibited by law. Let us 
suppose a case, which may well be an actual one, where a 
clear majority of voters are made up of a floating popula- 
tion representing no taxable property at all. A little turn 
in the tide of prosperity in some local business would 
give every man of them an immediate or apparent interest 
in pledging the town’s credit to the last dollar it would 
bear, to carry out a system of jobs,— the costlier, the better ; 
and, that exhausted, they may migrate once and again, as 
a series of six months’ residences would enable them, to 
repeat the process elsewhere indefinitely. Only the aston- 
ishing vigor of our political system, and what there is of 
a prevalent traditional good sense, keeps these little repub- 
lies from the gulf into which the great Republic of France 
seems ready to plunge with eager strides. 

To sum up briefly. The drift of manufactures and trade 
has been to gather wealth into larger masses and relatively 
fewer hands, and with it to create an increasing class with 
no fixed residence and no visible stake in the general wel- 
fare. The drift of politics has been rapidly to increase the 
power and threaten the predominance of this class. Be- 
tween the two, the middling interest — that is, the smaller 
properties, especially those of fixed homesteads and family 
estates — must lose ground. Great wealth may always be 
trusted to protect itself; and, in a republic, numbers will 
always count for as much as numbers are worth. What 
danger there is threatens those small estates, of homesteads 
and farms, which more than all else together make the 
health and vigor of a commonwealth. Our town democ- 
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racies (we may safely assert) have been the one unique and 
characteristic thing in our form of political society. They 
have also, in their vigor, been the one successful thing. In 
view of the changes that are slowly undermining them, it 
may be well to think how that process may possibly be 
checked or stayed. The following remedies have either 
been in a measure tried or else suggested for consideration : 

First, to limit by constitutional provision or by statute 
law the power of towns and cities to pledge their credit 
beyond a given ratio of their wealth. 

Secondly,orset a different qualification for the right of 
voting on appropriations of mouey from that of voting for 
State offices: say the alternative of a taxable estate of a 
given moderate value or a five years’ residence. 

Thirdly, to create a special constituency for definite speci- 
fied objects, to represent property and intelligence, not num- 
bers. This constituency should include women as well as 
men. 


ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE RISEN CHRIST.* 


It was a violent convulsion, with hardly its like in mod- 
ern history, that rent the colonies from their mother coun- 
try; a very earthquake-wave that wrenched them from 
ancient monarchical moorings and launched them on the 
ill-famed, uncertain, and tempestuous waters of Democracy. 
What, then, more natural than that the colonists, yet bleed- 
ing from wounds both new and old, when they came to 
write a constitution defining their own government, should 
dip the pen in gall of aversion to English institutions? 
That these were indeed studiously struck out from the list 
of approved precedents is plain from the pages of the Fed- 
eralist, but it is equally clear that the fathers, while con- 
sciously avoiding, unconsciously reproduced the British 
constitution. The unremittent impacts of ten centuries had 

*The following article has been prepared, by special request, as a sequel to that 


on “ 8t. Paul’s Doctrine of the Resurrection,” which appeared in the February num- 
ber of this Review.— EpIToR. 
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made them Englishmen: stress of as many years had turned 
them into Americans. Their mental furniture remained 
what it was; the Revolution merely rearranged it. 

A word of might, too, it was, as from heaven, that stopped 
midway in its steepest plunge the Jordan of Saul-Paulus’ 
life, and bade it roll thenceforth, mill-like, right athwart the 
rocky wastes of tradition and ignorance. But, though the 
channel thus divinely cleft was new, the waters were old, 
and in their farthest flood still gave token of what and 
whence they were. The elements of thought in Saul the 
Rabbi and in Paul the Apostle are the samet only their 
disposition has been, as by turn of kaleidoscope, how mar- 
vellously changed ! 

In this paper it is not proposed to examine throughout 
that structure of Pauline ideas determined as by electric 
shock on the way to Damascus. Indeed, the very exist- 
ence of such a structure is in some quarters doubted.* It 
would be perhaps too much to affirm that all the threads 
of Paul’s thought have been caught up into one ‘close-woven 
web, with no loose ends left hanging. Not even the most 
systematic thinker, in the purest and most carefully harmon- 
ized argumentative work, has left no jar or discord in his 
ideas; how much less in a series of occasional letters, 
wherein reason and passion wrestle momently for mastery ! 
But the general logical articulation of Pauline notions it is 
the object of this article, by an examination of one set of 
them, to elucidate. In ascertaining these notions, there 
shall be used in first line only the four acknowledged Epis- 
tles.| True, the weight of critical authority inclines per- 
haps towards the genuineness of Philemon, 1 Thessalonians, 
and Philippians. But it is the very doctrinal poverty of 
these that keeps the scale trembling. Their Mmeagre contri- 
butions to Christology shall receive attention in second line. 
The Gnostic twins, Colossians and Ephesians, along with 





*The latest English authority (Hatch, in Encyclopedia Britannica) contents him- 
self with a classified inventory of Pauline terms and phrases. Pfleiderer, to be sure, 
is more ambitious, and marshals those ideas in two long arrays ; but these he leaves 
facing each other and without mediator. 

+ Galatians ; 1, 2 Corinthians; and Romans, xv., xvi. excepted. 
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Hebrews, merit independent examination, as spanning the 
chasm between Paul and John. 

In the four undisputed Epistles, then, we are now to seek 
for Paul’s doctrine of the Risen Christ, which, indeed, is 
nowhere explicitly and systematically set forth, but must 
be constructed out of a number of detached statements. 
Of these, by odds the most formal, expressive, and elabo- 
rate is found in the proem to Romans: “ Paul, bondman of 
Jesus Christ, called as apostle, set apart unto the gospel 
of God, which he has promised afore through his prophets in 
holy scriptures, concerning his Son, who came into being 
from seed of David in manner of flesh, who was constituted 
Son of God with might, in manner of spirit of holiness, 
through resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
This passage declares of Jesus Christ, first, that he came 
into being from seed of Dayid. By seed is here meant 
naught but strict natural descent. Even such a conserva- 
tive as Meyer recognizes as much. The becoming refers not 
to the act of birth; for there the reference to seed of David 
is quite unintelligible, but, as is- common, to the whole 
process of generation: hence it is correctly rendered begot- 
ten and born.* The immediate and unavoidable corollary is 
that Joseph was, in the full sense of the word, the father of 
Jesus,— a fact, indeed, implicit throughout the body of all 
the Gospels, apart from which the conduct of his family 
(mother and brothers) in trying to arrest him as insane is 
incomprehensible, and the elaborate genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke are meaningless; a fact, too, which is every- 
where assumed and nowhere rejected in both Old and New 
Testaments, save in a single passage,t on its face the inser- 
tion of the latest recensor of the first Gospel,—a Gospel 
extensively interpolated in ecclesiastico-catholic interest. 





*As Meyer himself observes, the ancient gloss yevywuévov (begotten) is a cor- 
rect one. Herewith agrees the phrase (Gal. iv. 4) born of woman, a Hebraism (Job 
xiv., 1) to describe human nature ; also, every other expression of Paul’s bearing on 
the subject, as (Rom. ix., 5) ‘‘ from whom [the Israelites] the Christ, as far as in man 
ner of flesh.” This interpretation holds beyond question, however we may under- 
stand the phrase xara cdpxa. But, while recognized even by conservative expositors, 
it never receives due prominence at their hands. 

+ For Luke hints, but hardly yet proclaims, a virginal conception. 
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Instead, then, of being relegated to a foot-note or paren- 
thesis, the fact needs to be emphasized in capitals that the 
dogma “born of the virgin Mary” is UNPAULINE, UNAPOS- 
TOLIC, UNCHRISTIAN, UNSCRIPTURAL even; is in truth, a 
first link in the chain of slavery which Catholicism has 
wound around the Christian mind. 

So much is incontestable. It is strengthened and pointed 
by the phrase “in manner of flesh.” This is commonly ren- 
dered in respect to the flesh. But there is no passage in 
which the phrase certainly has this meaning, which in the 
great majority, on the other hand, is simply impossible ; 
while the meaning in manner of flesh, as flesh is or does, is 
possible in all passages, necessary in most. Thus, “ walk as 
flesh does” is sense: “ walk in respect to the flesh” is non- 
sense. So, too, in the much debated passage about “ know- 
ing Christ according to flesh,” the rendering “in respect to” 
is untenable, the rendering “in manner of” is virtually con- 
ceded now by Holsten himself.* Accordingly, the first doc- 
trine of Paul as to the Messiah is that hé sprang, as 
flesh springs, from seed of David. 

The second statement is that he “ was constituted Son of 
God, with might according to spirit of holiness, through resur- 
rection from the dead.” + Once more, “according to spirit 
of holiness” means in manner of, by working of, etc. “ Spirit 
of holiness” is naught else than holy spirit, the substance 
of God, at least so much of it as was given to the Christ. 
Any other meaning or reference leads surely to absurdity. 
For Paul repeatedly proclaims that “holy spirit” is the 
content of the Lord, the Christ. If, now, spirit of holiness 


*This latter meaning is alone defensible in the passage in hand. For in Gal. 
iv., 23, 29, we find the phrase “ begotten xara cdpxa” twice applied to Ishmael : as 
the purely fleshly nature of this last was for Paul out of controversy, the rendering 
* begotten in respect to the flesh” is impossible ; the alternative rendering “ begotten 
in manner of flesh, as flesh is begotten,” is accordingly certain. To this ordinary 
sexual amphigonic generation of Ishmael, Paul opposes the rabbinic notion of the 
asexual monogonic generation of Isaac by the promise and visitation of God. 

+t On every phrase might be written a long dissertation. Here let it suffice that 
‘constituted’ or its equivalent, and not “ declared to be,”’ is now admittedly the cor- 
rect reproduction of éptodévroc, and that this constitution dates from his resurrec- 
tion ; for, however one may turn /£, whether into from or by, or through, or in conse- 
quence of, the point of reckoning from remains the same : he could not be constituted 
by resurrection before resurrection. 
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be aught else than holy spirit, and he be constituted Son 
of God by virtue of the former, he cannot be Lord and 
Christ by virtue of the latter; and the declarations of the 
apostle cannot be understood. Moreover, sonship to God, 
while especially, is by no means exclusively, ascribed to 
Christ: he is the “first-born among many brethren,” and 
all believers are declared to be such sons. Now, how does 
God constitute these his sons? By giving them his holy 
spirit. Thus there is the normal and, so far as appears, the 
only way of making sons of God. What, then, is the im- 
port of the whole passage? Jesus, sprung from David in 
natural fashion, after death on the cross was raised from 
the dead by power of God; and, his form-being having been 
filled with spirit of holiness (holy spirit), this old person- 
ality with new content was constituted Son of God, the first- 
born among many brethren, themselves sons of God. 

The question remains, What is raising, what is raised 
from the dead? The answer, in accord with what has been 
sufficiently though not exhaustively set forth in a previous 
article, is that the raising is not-from the grave, but from 
hades, the abyss, the abode of the departed. What is raised 
is not the corpse, not the body, but the self, the form-being, 
the ego.* In hades this latter is bodiless, powerless, a 
shade, dead. It was this personality of Jesus that was 
raised from the dead. Along with the raising, it was filled 
with new content, spirit of holiness, and was also embodied 
in light (éég¢), and thus raised was constituted Son of God, 
clothed with power, and named Lord. 

It is well to note the elements involved in this exposition. 
Aside from the mere construction of the Greek, we make 
use of the notion of the purely human, Davidie descent of 
the Messiah: the same was certainly a part of the rabbinic 
consciousness of Paul; also, the notion of raising from the 
dead as recalling a personality from shadow-land, which 
unqvestionably had a place in the general Jewish conscious- 
ness ; also, the notion of sonship to God as constituted by 
the presence of his spirit as content of the son’s being,— 





®See this Review for February, 1887, pp. 125-128. _ 
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the very core of Paul’s Christian consciousness. Our whole 
exposition is a natural construction of the Greek in accord- 
ance with these well-authenticated concepts.* 

Yet, while generally admitted, this view is by no means 
accepted as a final or correct statement of Paul’s Christol- 
ogy, but rather as an accommodation to Petrine views! 
The doctrinal centre of Paulinism is displaced from Romans 
to Corinthians, to the oracle concerning the second Adam: 
“As it is written, The first man Adam became a living 
soul, the last Adam a life-giving spirit. However, not first 
the spiritual, but the animal; then the spiritual. The first 
man from earth, earthy: the second man from heaven.” 
On the basis of this certainly most significant utterance is 
built up the theory that Paul conceived of the Christ as the 
Heavenly Man, pre-existent in heaven, in glory and power, 
which he laid aside on coming into this world. The pre- 
existent Christ, uniting with a human personality (Jesus) 
to form the Messianic personality Jesus Christ, on the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus descended to hades; whence having been 
raised by God, he resumed his original body of light and 
returned in glory and power to heaven. 

That Paul conceived of Christ as Heavenly Man, the 
federal Head of spiritual humanity, just as Adam was fed- 
eral head of animal humanity, is beyond question, for it is 
expressly stated; but that he conceived of this Heavenly 
Man as pre-existent in glory and power is most question- 
able. For it is nowhere expressly stated, neither is it, as 
we shall see, anywhere distinctly implied. On the con- 
trary, in more than one place it is not obscurely disavowed. 
First, it is at variance with the enouncements in Romans, 
‘as proven and conceded ; secondly, it is disclaimed by the 
very text under consideration, for that explicitly affirms 
priority of the animal man, and denies it of the spiritual.t 

° Except | the rendering « of xara odpxa, Which, however, seems amply warranted, it 
is generally allowed in scientific circles. Holsten, ¢.g., facile princeps of Pauline 
expounders, pronounces it the sure outcome of any unbiassed exegesis. 

+ Holsten, indeed, would turn this decisive opposition by :eferring the priority 
not to creation, but to historical appearance. That, however, is wholly gratuitous. 


There is nothing in Paul to require or to suggest or to justify such reference. In 
the absence of any forbidding reason, the natural interpretation must hold. 
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Now the date of the first man Adam was given for the 
apostle in Genesis. Between it and the time of the Corin- 
thian letter must fall the becoming, or creation, of the sec- 
ond Man Christ. In consistence with Rom. iv., 4, this 
must coincide with the resurrection. 

But is not the second Man said to be “from heaven”? 
Certainly, even as the first is “from earth.” Earth and 
heaven are plainly the sources of the substantive being of 
the twain, and are equivalent simply to flesh and spirit. 
It is only when distorted, then, by wresting first and second 
from their natural meanings that the Corinthian doctrine 
fails to fit unstrained in the Christology outlined in Romans. 
In fact, the whole Pauline cosmology, so grandly outlined 
in Corinthians xv., gains greatly in simplicity and coher- 
ence, when viewed in the light of the later deliverance. 
For the same is essentially a Dualism: of flesh and spirit, 
Adam and Christ. History accordingly falls into two ages. 
Of these, the present evil one is constantly exhibited as 
closed in principle by the death of Jesus, and as actually 
passing away, like a stage scene, to’make room for the 
following (1 Cor. vii., 31). But the continuity of history 
is not interrupted. Its form-being is not changed: only the 
content is exchanged. The personality of the believer, as 
of his Head, is the same throughout; but, whereas the con- 
tent was flesh, now it is spirit. 

Again, history is for Paul human history. In both acts 
the actors on the stage are men. The pre-eminence of 
Adam is that he stands at the opening of the first zon, at 
head of the line of men of flesh, stamping their character 
and fixing their fate. His antitype is the Christ, who 
stands at the opening of the second eon, at head of the line 
of men of spirit, stamping their character and fixing their 
fate. These characters are sin and holiness; these fates 
are death and life. It is hard for thought to rest in Dual- 
ism, and so it is that the dualism of Paul resolves itself into 
Monism, by the simple annulment of one term, the first, 
and God is left “all in all.” But scarcely can what comes 
to naught have ever had any stable basis of being. Where- 

5 
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fore, later Paulinists looked upon the whole first eon as in a 
manner unreal, as merely the shadow cast before it of the 
won to come. It is especially to be noted, however, that 
the dualism of Paul is one of sequence, not of co-existence. 
The world of spirit does not go side by side with that of 
flesh, but follows it, and crowds it off into nothingness. The 
appearance of the Messiah is the signal for the shifting 
of the scene; and in him first of all the transformation is 
completed, to be imitated in all his disciples,— all who are 
to maintain place in the second and eternal act. 

In this very simple melody, it is a most discordant note 
that sounds the co-existence all along of the spirit-man, who 
merely resumes his former condition after a. short interlude 
in the flesh. So far from knitting together, this idea dis- 
joints the fabric of the apostle’s thought, and hence can be 
accepted only on compulsion. Where now is such compul- 
sion to be found? In dicta which pronounce Christ the 
image, the sheen (ééga), of God, or God the Head of Christ 
and Christ the Head of Man? Assuredly not; for not one 
of such dicta is even’ impliedly concerning the pre-existent, 
but all concerning the risen Christ. But is it not said that 
“God sent his Son”? Certainly; but the manner of that 
sending is at once defined as a “coming into being from 
woman.” ‘The embodied pre-existence of the Son in glory 
and power may be read into, but not read out of, a text 
that thus comments upon itself. Moreover, send is a word 
of very vague import in Biblical usage. God sends hail, 
plagues, which by no means implies their substantial being 
before the sending. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
the Christ-personality is for Paul one and the same through- 
out. Hence, when distinction is not necessary, he uses the 
terms Son of God, Christ, Lord, Jesus, singly or in combina- 
tion, as interchangeable; though in strictness, where regard 
is had to the content of the personality, they are not so. 

But what shall we say of the passage (1 Cor. viii., 6): 
“But for us there is one God, from whom the All (ra révz<) 
and we for Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom the all, yea, we through him”? In some quarters, 
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this is confidently held to teach the prehistoric activity of 
Christ at creation. However, to do so, it must manifestly 
be strained. No creative, but merely administrative, func- 
tion is referred to in the term Lord and the proposition 
through, while the All in question is, as elsewhere in Paul, 
the new creation. This spiritual universe is indeed through 
him, and roots and centres in him; but it is new, it begins 
with his resurrection.* 

We come now to the obscure passage (Rom. x., 6, 7): 
“ But the righteousness from faith speaks thus: Say not in 
thy heart, Who will ascend into heaven? (this means, to 
bring Christ down:) or, Who descend into the abyss? (this 
means, to bring Christ up from the dead).” The force of 
this text, both in itself and in its setting, is very hard to 
determine; but such determination is not necessary to our 
purpose. When the utmost is granted, it can only teach 
that the Christ-personality came down from heaven. But 
this is not contested. It is not taught that the personality 
pre-existed there at all, much less embodied, in glory and 
power. The bringing down from heaven and the bringing 
up from hades are placed side by side. If, as is certain, it 
was the personality that was brought up to be there em- 
bodied in light, naturally it would be the personality that 
was brought down to be embodied in flesh. . 

But, in the last resort, our opponents will take shelter in 
their Gibraltar (2 Cor. viii., 9): “ For ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus, that, being rich, he became poor for your 
sakes, that ye through his poverty might become rich.” 
With all confidence, they refer this “being rich” to em- 
bodied pre-existence in glory and power, and this “ becom- 
ing poor” to laying aside a spirit-body and assuming one of 
flesh. If this glorious pre-existence and this renunciation 
were previously and independently established, such an in- 
terpretation might be just and natural; but it is quite an- 
other matter to ground the basis of the interpretation on 
the interpretation itself. The sense of three words (éxréxevse 
rhovowe ov) is to be ascertained. The canons alike of exe- 


* For a like use of ra ravra, see 2 Cor. v., 17. 
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gesis and of common sense require that it be sought first 
of all within the pale of certified Pauline notions: only in 
case that quest prove fruitless must that pale be widened. 
First, then, be it observed that the becoming poor was for 
our sakes (6¢ ipic). Now there is one, and only one, act 
of Christ’s which anywhere in Paul appears for us, set in 
relation to our salvation; namely, his passion on the cross. 
It is most noteworthy that Paul’s gospel begins with the 
crucifixion. That aught before in Christ’s life had any sig- 
nificance for cur healing is distinctly not a Pauline idea. 
Everywhere, the grace of Christ is set forth in his death 
wholly and only. Hence, “ becoming poor” and “ poverty ” 
must refer to his sacrificial suffering.* A reference in the 
three words to pre-existent glory is not, then, necessary ; 
neither, on closer scrutiny, is it possible even. For pre- 
mundane glory and its renunciation are, according to their 
own champions, predicable of Christ, but not at all of Jesus. 
The text, however, affirms riches and their abandonment, not 
of Christ, but of Jesus. This criticism is held to be decisive 
against the whole theory of pre-existence. Whatever be 
referred to in the disputed words, it is something that Jesus 
did, whose activity, by general concession, does not reach 
out before his earthly life. And this is not all. Prehistoric 
glory and the surrender of it are not mentioned, else would 
Paul have said, “Ye know the grace of our Lord the 
Christ (Jesus) ”; but there was every reason to mention it, 
if Paul had any such conception. That he does net men- 
tion it is tantamount, then, to a positive disclaimer. 

But some one will ask, How was Jesus, the historic Mes- 
siah, rich? The answer is easy: Rich in Messianic dignity, 
rich in the crown of prophecy woven around his head, rich, 
above all, in his sinless consciousness and inthe love of his 
Father,— God. It was with wealth not unlike this that the 
Corinthian saints were themselves already enriched. If 
now the further question be pressed, Why did Paul choose 


*Kloepper perceives this, and consistently says the poverty must include the 
cross. But this virtually concedes all that is here maintained; for, if the passion 
must be a part, then it may be the whole, of the poverty. Certainly, its importance 
was at least altogether overshadowing, since it alone elsewhere receives mention at 
the apostle’s hands. 
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such words as rich to express Messiah’s exaltation, and poor 
to express his passion? the answer is at hand, given in 
the context. He is exhorting the disciples to self-sacrifice, in 
the form of liberality, by the example of the self-sacrifice of 
Jesus. To make the cases parallel, and so point the argu- 
ment, it was necessary to conceive of that boundless sacri- 
fice as an act of liberality, as a rich being’s reducing himself 
to beggary. That amazing act of grace admitted of concep- 
tion under various guises, as of the just dying for the unjust, 
the sinless treated as sinful in the sinner’s stead, the rich 
becoming a beggar to enrich the poor. One and all, they 
involve the annulment of an antagonism, the reconciliation 
of a contradiction, through self-sacrificing grace. The pas- 
sage in question, then, admits of interpretation entirely ade- 
quate and satisfactory in terms of authenticated Pauline 
ideas, without the dubious help. of the prehistorit man; nay, 
on narrower inspection, the language itself is found to repel 
rather than invite such assistance. 

There remain yet two texts which are best considered 
together: the one (Rom. viii., 3) teaches that God sent his 
Son in likeness of flesh of sin, and for sin, and so condemned 
sin in the flesh; while the other (2 Cor. v., 21), that God 
made him who knew no sin to be sin for us. The first has 
long been a battle-field of commentary, these maintaining 
that it affirms, those that it denies, the sinfulness of Christ’s 
flesh. Ably as every inch has been contested, it must be 
said that the issue joined has been a wholly false one, at 
least one about which the text has naught to say whatever. 
For it is concerned not at all with the stuff, but only with 
the form, in which the Son was sent.* The vexed locus 
declares, then, naught more nor less than that the Son was 
sent in form of flesh of sin; that is, in human form, as the 
most ancient commentary (Phil. ii., 7) correctly explains it. 
Now, it was quite possible for the Son to be sent in form of 
sinful flesh without being sent in sinful flesh, as it is possi- 


"‘Opoiwpa is a word not for a substantive, but for a formal notion. The Hebrew 
equivalent, which was doubtless in the mind of Paul, means simply exact form, 
shape. Thus,“ Let us make man in our shape” (Gen. i., 26), “ What shape will ye 
compare to him ” (Isa. xi.,18)? It occurs repeatedly in Ezek. i. and x., always mean- 
ing shape, and in x., 21, replacing the expression used in x., 8. 
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ble for a coin to be in form of a silver dollar without being 
silver. Again, it was equally possible for him to be sent in 
sinful flesh without being sent in its form, as it is possible 
for a coin to be silver without being in form of a silver dol- 
lar. Neither of these possibilities does the text in question 
touch. But it is specially to be noted that the four Greek 
words do not mean sent not in sinful flesh, but in somethiny 
like it (as most would have it), nor yet in something 80 ez- 
actly like sinful flesh as to be sinful flesh itself (Holsten) : 
they say naught about the substance, but only about the 
form. 

If, now, we ask what was the substance, we must seek the 
answer elsewhere. It cannot be that it was flesh vet not sin- 
ful, for Paul knows no other flesh but the sinful. In his 
thought, sin belongs as inseparably to flesh as extension to 
space or mass to matter. However, that the Christ’s ap- 
pearance was in flesh is not questioned in modern times as 
of old by the Docete ; and that it was flesh of sin is abso- 
lutely required by Paul’s argument. For it is inconceivable 
that God in sacrificing his Son could have condemned sin in 
the flesh, if there have been no sin in that flesh. Hence, 
even if (with Meyer and his school) we should render “ in 
something like flesh of sin,” the meaning would be “in some- 
thing not flesh, indeed, but just as sinful.” For the sinful 
ness of the flesh is exclusively the property of it that enters 
into the apostle’s reasoning. A physicist may construct 
(with the hand or the imagination) a model of a mole- 
cule, to illustrate elasticity, degrees of freedom, or harmonic 
motion. He never means that his model is like a molecule 
except so far (say) as elasticity is concerned. Likeness in the 
matter in hand is sufficient, but is also necessary for his 
purpose. The case before us is parallel. Flesh is naught 
in the apostle’s reasoning save as the bearer of sin. The 
sinfulness of the flesh slain on the cross is the very key- 
stone in the arch of Pauline doctrine: withdraw it, and you 
dash the structure into dust. 

But is it herewith implied that the Christ himself was 
sinful, that he knew sin? By no means! For that which 
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knows sin is the consciousness (voic), and this in Christ was 
untouched by sin. So much was implied in the Jewish 
notion of the Messiah, and bad in it naught incongruous for 
the mind of Paul. He asseverates of. himself, though per- 
haps he meant Hebrew humanity, that without the law and 
until the law he knew no sin, though all the while his flesh 
was flesh of sin; and in Rom. vii., 2, 5, he further avers (if, 
indeed, the verse be genuine) that with his consciousness 
he serves God’s law, but with his flesh sins. 

Lastly, we read in 1 Cor. x., 4, that “they all [Israelites] 
drank from a spiritual attendant rock; and the rock was the 
Christ.” But this verse is quite unintelligible; not even 
Pfleiderer rests on it; it is inconsistent with the context; 
and the verdict of the best criticism pronounces it an old 
but mistaken gloss. At most, since no one knows what it 
means, it can hardly be held to mean anything counter to 
the safe results thus far attained. 

If, now, we inquire for the sources of the Pauline doctrine 
of the Celestial Man, at least a proximate answer may be 
given. Modern criticism recognizes in Genesis at least two 
accounts of man’s creation (i., 26; ii., 7), but what for our 
thought is a manifest doublet was for the rabbinic mind a 
single story of two entirely different events.* Hence the 
dogma of the second Adam was inevitable for orthodox 
Jewish exegesis.t Influence of the first. on the last is not 
chronologically impossible, but does not seem very probable, 
at least is not demanded to explain any phenomenon. It 
was quite in the manner of Paul and of a piece with his 
other interpretations of Scripture to treat the account of the 
creation of the Celestial Man as referring by anticipation to 
the resurrection of Christ. What is distinctively Pauline is 
twofold: the above reference, by which the first became 
last and the last first, and the identification of the two unre- 
lated rabbinic ideas,— the Heavenly Man and the Christ. 


*Such methods are still revered by some, as applied to the synoptic doublets. 

+ Holsten, then, would seem to be certainly right in regarding the second clause of 
1 Cor. xv., 45,a8 a citation, not ad verbum, but ad sensum, of Gen. i., 26. Undoubtedly 
as much is necesssary to the validity of the argument. The notion of the Heavenly 
Man is conspicuous in Philo, who describes it as sexless (oi7’ appéiv obte YHAb), but 
also as bodiless (@0warToc), thus at once agreeing and contrasting with Paul. 
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This marked a decided advance upon the Petrine or primi- 
tive evangelic view, but did not sharply antagonize it. If 
one asks, however, Whence could Paul have gotten the 
notion of the prehistoric embodied existence of the man of 
heaven? the reply must be, From the dominant Platonism. 
His thought is, in truth, Platonic, in that it moves in anti- 
thesis; but the contrariety of Heaven and Earth, Spirit and 
Flesh, belonged of right to the Hebrew consciousness, and 
Paul hardly looked beyond its ethical aspect. There is no 
warrant to write him debtor largely to the Academy. This 
latter troubled more and more the flood of Christain thought 
on its way down through the centuries, but not the foun- 
tain of Paulinism gushing impetuous from its native rocks. 

We have seen that the doctrine of the premundane em- 
bodied Christ finds no stable support in any certainly 
Pauline scripture. The doctrine is surely a most singular, 
interesting, and important one. How improbable, then, 
that, if really present to the mind of the scribe, it should 
never have attained unequivocal implied, not’ to say ex- 
press, statement! how unlikely that at least two formal 
utterances should apparently reject it! The idea, or its 
counterpart, is found elsewhere in the New Testament, as 
in the Fourth Gospel; but there how emphatically, how 
repeatedly, is it asserted! What other cardinal dogma of 
the apostle has he not iterated and reiterated in express 
and varied form? That the second Adam came into being 
at dawn of creation; that through the ages he dwelt in 
heaven, embodied in light, full of glory and power; that all 
this he laid aside to blend his own personality with another, 
that of the earthly man Jesus, thus making the double 
being Christ-Jesus, the historic Messiah,— this surely is a 
most extraordinary series of propositions to swing in the 
air, inference on inference, without firm attachment any- 
where to the admitted Epistles. 

It is from the champion of this theory, Holsten, that the 
writer professes to have learned the most and the best he 
seems to know about Paulinism. Yet, at the first, this 
theory appeared to him a remarkable exploitation of dubious 
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hints; more lately, as ill-timed with the ground-tone of Paul’s 
philosophy; now, at last, as not implied in any Pauline 
enunciation, and not to be reconciled with at least the two 
most deliberate ones. To the discussion of the matter Hol- 
sten has certainly brought some noteworthy preconceptions. 
Thus, he tells us that Christ is the active, Jesus the suffer- 
ing, subject in Messianic work. This in the face of the how 
frequent repetition that Christ was crucified, that he suf- 
fered, that he died! Holsten lays stress on the “dying of 
Jesus,” but the same verse continues with “the life of 
Jesus,” so that neither there nor elsewhere is there any hint 
of the fusion of two personalities into one. No! But one 
personality is spoken of or contemplated by Paul. It had 
two contents, a carnal and a spiritual: these, however, go 
one after the other, not side by side. The like may be said 
of every believer. The process of displacement of the one 
by the other, which was carried out actually by the Christ, 
is carried out symbolically by his disciple in the rite of 


baptism, to be completed in fact at the Advent, at the 
redemption of the body. ‘The dogma Christ the second Man 
is Pauline: that of his premundane glory is Johannine. 
Two generations long the winged word from Tarsus flut- 
tered from mind to mind, until at length, full-fledged, in 
eagle flight it soared to heaven. 


CoNRAD MASCOL. 
5 
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OUR PRESENT NEED. 


If we were asked to give our definition of Unitarianism, 
we certainly should not de it in the way that many of our 
friends have done or are proposing to do; that is, by draw- 
ing up a condensed list or framing a compact body of 
opinions in which Unitarians may be held to agree or differ 
with other religious bodies. We should rather turn to 
something, the fresher the better, which shows the life they 
are living now and the things they are trying to do. For 
example, the report just out, of the late Conference at 
Saratoga. In this volume rather than pamphlet, of near 
two hundred and fifty pages, we are more and more struck 
with its quality and abundance, as an illustration of. that 
very thing. In both substance and method, it shows pre- 
cisely what Unitarianism stands for. Its theological attitude 
is amply differenced from the orthodox by Mr. Chadwick’s 
sermon; its Christian position is asserted by Mr. Vance 
Smith; its theism is exhibited in the brilliant cosmical 
view of it given by Mr. Calthrop; its anthropology by Mr. 
Simmons; its look towards science by Mr. Savage ; its ideal 
humanities by Mr. Dole; its lines of work — intellectual, 
charitable, missionary — by J. H. Crooker, E. E. Hale, and 
J. L. Jones; its view of the labor question by William 
B. Weeden and Carroll Wright; of the temperance ques- 
tion by Judge Pitman and Dr. Minot; its method of piety 
by Joseph May, Brooke Herford, and S. C. Beach; the 
function of music in its devotions, by J. V. Blake, H. G. 
Spaulding, W. H. Lyon, and Arthur Foote; and its outside 
work, in numerous directions, in a series of brief reports. 
We note the significance of these topics and names. We 
observe that the names represent every type of opinion or 
sympathy included within our loosely defined boundaries. 
We find not a word of mu‘1al criticism, or antagonism 
among them, from first to last. Further, it is all included 
in a framework of official statement, showing in the most 
detailed way what has been actually done, as well as what 
plans lie open for further doing. And it makes us glad 
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that our word should bo spoken, ever so modestly and 
humbly, in the name of a religious body which can give — 
quite incidentally and by the way—such an account of 
itself as that. 

Never on earth had a church such a call and opportunity 
as is offered Unitarianism to-day, in the very nature of its 
constitution and equipment. It is the standing wonder, 
not only of many outside observers, but of those within its 
fold, why it is that its free platform and its untrammelled 
approach to spiritual things have not been more universally 
seized upon and utilized. It is absolutely “spirit and 
truth,” with nothing technical or restrictive in the expres- 
sion to come between it and the individual worshipper. 
Without attempting to match one formalism with another, 
it insists alone that truth and life are “neither here ‘nor 
there,” but always in the spirit. And, if ever a channel 
was clear-cut for the operation of that same Spirit of God 
throughout the waste places of human thinking and speak- 
ing and acting, it would seem to be here. 

Grant again and again the need of an awakening, of new 
life and larger effectiveness, and it is still only more and 
better of our own kind, and not something of another’s that 
we-need. Why, for instance, is the want of a creed or 
ritual or “ bishop” ever felt among us? From time to time, 
the demand for these, and things like these, comes to the 
surface. Something more is required; and what else should 
it be but the very appliances by which others around us 
are building up that prosperity which is founded upon 
thoughtlessness and superstition, and which in the begin- 
ning we were set torebuke? We do not think of looking 
within, and asking if we have been true to our opportunity. 
In reality, our discontent has a fe: deeper import than we 
imagine. We have forgotten our own infinitely more re- 
sponsible call, our unfettered field, our first-hand and emi- 
nently human possibility of appeal. We have been mourn- 
ing our attenuation of body, forgetting that it is the spirit 
which has been intrusted to us, and the degree in which our 
only legitimate success is dependent upon its realization. 
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We, too, have grown lax, material, and compromising. 
With our own spiritual home full of familiar riches, we 
have come to look over our neighbors’ fences, and sigh for 
their magnificence of structure and amplitude of front. 
Nor is it any wonder that amid such falsity to self we 
have fallen upon distraction and discontent. 

Profoundly dissatisfied with our preaching, as in God’s 
name we ought to be, we have resorted to the cowardly 
alternative of underrating its possibilities as an instrument 
for good. Too often of late we have joined issue with the 
formalists, half unconsciously echoing their appeal,—‘“ Less 
and less of the sermon; more and more of the people in 
prepared responses.” And yet what but preaching has 
ever made or saved any Church, from the days of the 
Fathers down to those of Luther, Whitefield, Robertson, 
Channing, and Parker? What else but preaching has popu- 
larized even those denominations which claim to rely least 
upon the sermon? The work accomplished by Phillips 
Brooks in Boston is a tribute not to the efficacy of forms, 
but to the power of a human voice in direct, spontaneous 
utterance, which has helped to float a service too often 
otherwise without meaning and effect. The prayer-book in 
the hands of the great preacher is no more and no better 
than in those of the merest chancel parrotizer of sounding 
phrases. It is the presence of the consummate pulpit 
genius, unfortunately seldom found in this connection, 
which dignifies and reconciles us to the resource, even while 
we recognize its poverty. We could never so well do with- 
out the repetitions as now, when we have real operation of 
the spirit. It is a wise sanity of indifference on our part, 
which is liable at any moment to become a positive awak- 
ening. 

The same despondency, too, has been expressed in regard 
to our prayers. In the wide-spread doubt of the spirit, 
which sometimes seems to be settling down upon us like 
a paralysis, we question if we had not better go back to the 
plain literary perfections of a book. We feel so sure of 
them,— these manufactured, these elaborated petitions; so 
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uncertain lest our improvisations may offend men’s ears. 
Far more likelihood is there that they may offend that Higher 
Hearing which remains anything else but literary in its 
divine demand. It is just because we are too fatally sure 
of them that these written prayers must ever fail to satisfy 
the need we were delegated to serve. Churches may con- 
quer by this sign as churches; but prayer eternally consists 
in something different, however far short of the ideal we 
may fall. We are here, at least, to stand for the real thing ; 
and on all sides we are warned that for us it can never be 
found by looking in a table of contents. 

If, in presence of this necessity, we confess that we are 
unequal to the situation,—if we are conscious that the 
springs of our earlier inspiration are dry at the fount,— 
there seems little further need of saying anything. 

Surely, we shall never flourish as a weak copy of those 
organizations whose external foundations are far deeper and 
broader than ours can ever hope to be. It is to be doubted 
if Unitarianism can ever excel on the side of outward re- 
sults. It has never dreamed of an organic triumph; and 
having taken its stand on a life principle which is simple, 
human, direct in its expression or nothing, it succeeds or 
fails by a subtler incarnation. If it has lost power to 
quicken in its representatives the consecration aud compell- 
ing zeal which alone can keep any religious movement alive, 
it is indeed doomed. Ina measure, it came into existence 
as a relief from the evils of organization ; and, much as it 
may need more effective working machinery, it needs some- 
thing else infinitely more. Too much mechanism might dull 
its finer insistences, even while it added weight and force 
to the coarser engineries of conviction. 

Why, in reality, do we ever fall back upon a ritual? Is it 
not simply the confession of our own inward inadequacy and 
want? We cannot walk, and dare not trust ourselves to go 
alone, so we invite in the convenient support. We find it 
easier to be content with a lower level rather than hold our- 
selves up to a higher. Worst of all, when we give ourselves 
to these makeshifts and expedients, we are teaching our 
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people a false dependence. We are educating the young 
away from the inward resource, the strength and sufficiency 
of the spiritual principle, and into the habit of leaning upon 
some external prop.. So natural and insidious is this ten- 
dency to fall back upon something, instead of bringing our- 
self up to the emergency, that we need all the time to fight 
it in the best of men. But when we deliberately range our- 
selves alongside of it, and invite a beginning in this direction, 
we know not how far the forces set in motion may carry us. 
We do know that many people so educated have not been 
easily satisfied in this matter of forms. On the other hand, 
those who have been accustomed to think them necessary, 
and to complain of the coldness of a service without them, 
have been known to feel perfectly at home where the real 
spiritual element has been present to supply the place of 
forms. It is for this spiritual element that any service is 
designed ; and if we will not excuse the clergyman, insisting 
that this is what he is there for, we need not fear that we 
shall be tested by any lower demand. He is there because 
he has this element in his own character and experience, and 
to create out of that equipment and fitness of his own the 
spiritual atmosphere for his people. To say that so many 
do not come up to the standard is to give no reason for 
lowering the ideal. To begin that course of compromise is 
to invite in a process of deterioration whose ultimate results 
one does not like to contemplate. This is precisely what all 
the other churches have done. This is what Christianity 
did when it first crystallized into an institution, after the 
original impulse of Jesus had spent its force. Men could 
no longer rise to the spiritual occasion, and so they fell back 
on the instrument as a saving resource. Again and again 
within the Church has this spirit reacted, asserting that 
men have forgotten the real way which Jesus pointed out. 
Again and again has it been born in Bethlehem, in humble, 
unconventional places of protest and inspiration, to die 
again upon the world’s unending Calvary. Always it comes 
as a man, and dies as an institution. Always it speaks as 
a live and first-hand communication, and becomes silent 
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amidst the intonations of form. It is only by reason of the 
perpetual coming of the man that the institution has been 
able to survive at all. 

We should hardly be willing to accept a ritual that came 
short of the best, and here the best is not to be expected. 
Rituals are not made in a day or manufactured out of the 
ripened subtilties of reason and criticism. Every great 
ritual is a growth, a product of centuries, the half of whose 
power lies in the age and association. On the whole, a more 
perfect service of form will probably never be devised than 
those in use in the Roman and Anglican communions. 
Nothing, then, would be left us, if we cannot hope to create, 
but to copy,—a step not exactly in keeping with the genius 
of our undertaking. Cold and feeble imitations do but in- 
duce an appetite for more perfect things in their own kind ; 
and it is only when we for the moment forget that there are 
- other ways of approach, no less certain to be effective among 
men, that we wish to abandon the other ground of advan- 
tage which belongs especially to us. 

Undoubtedly there is need of more definite and concerted 
action among our liberal churches. Above all is the crea- 
tion of a spirit of zeal and devotion to be desired. The 
work of our congregations may well be strengthened, sys- 
tematized, and amplified. They should get nearer together ; 
they should look more widely abroad beyond the narrow 
circle of home interests, at the same time that they bring 
every local means of efficiency to bear. The awakening of 
the Spirit among themselves would tend more than anything 
else to awaken and convict the world. So much of organi- 
zation we should seek to cultivate. But our bond of union 
should be living, not technical and arbitrary ; organic as life 
is, by reason of a subtile, inward principle, rather than as 
mechanism is, by virtue of its external parts. And, as we 
were in the beginning, so let us still be afraid of the day of 
great things, and anxious to be delivered from the body of 
all deaths. It may be doubted if we are ever to become a 
great Church, but we may be such a vitalizing movement in 
life and religion that no church will be without its testi- 
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mony to the worth-of our existence. It is well not to de- 
ceive ourselves here. The task we have undertaken is no 
easy one. The high ideal things are never anything but 
difficult, and the work we were set to do is one more 
arduous than the creation of institutions externally splendid 
and complete. Enough for us to know that it is not im- 
possible to consecrated effort. Shame alone to those who 
because of difficulty accept a lower, doubtful good in place 
of the lofty purpose of their youth! 


EpwArp F. HAYWARD. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


BY PROF. BOROS, OF THE COLLEGE AT KOLOZSVAR, TRANSYLVANIA, 


The dismissal of the first Prince of Little Bulgaria, on 
the 20th of last August, was an insignificant event; yet 
it powerfully stirred all Europe, since it was the signal of 
the reawakening of the Eastern Question. 

What is the Eastern Question? It is the question of the 
partition of the Turkish Empire. All the States of Europe 
would like to share in this rich inheritance; but no one 
dares to begin the work of division. Russia has attempted 
it three times during this century. She did not succeed,— 
partly on account of the vital energy of the Turkish Empire, 
which has always shown itself strong in time of danger; 
partly on account of the jealousy of the European powers. 
Neither can this question be solved in one day and by one 
act. Like other great political fabrics, so too the Turkish 
will wear away only by a process of slow decay. 

From the Noric Alps to the mouths of the Danube,— 
over a considerable territory, therefore,— we find a mixture 
of various nationalities, which, though of the Slavic race, 
so differ in habits, language, and morals that they can form 
a powerful State neither separately nor in combination. 
They have always needed a Ruler who might keep them in 
control and defend them against one another. After Pyr- 
rhus, this task fell to the hands of Rome; after the decline 
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of Rome and of the eastern Rumelian State, into those of 
the kings of Hungary; from these, again, the Turkish Sul- 
tan seized the territory, and made it a province of his own 
empire. Here in time was formed a group of petty States, 
partly independent, partly dependent in a loose way upon 
the Turkish Empire. Greece, by help of Europe, won its 
independence in 1827; then was formed the minute princi- 
pality of Montenegro in 1832; the struggle of Servia for 
independence was finally successful in 1858; and hardly 
more than twenty years ago (1866) the principality .of 
Roumania was formed from Rumelia and the Turkish Mol- 
davian provinces. Lastly, the Congress of Berlin estab- 
lished in 1878 the principality of Bulgaria,—the most sig- 
nificant of all, considering her advance in culture and her 
territorial extent. 

Thus the idea of Kossuth, te form upon this territory a 
group or federation of small independent States, has been 
to a certain extent realized by the course of events; but the 
chief need is still lacking,—a tie powerful enough to bind 
them in a single confederation. For want of this, all are 
very weak. Not long ago, in Bulgaria (which, as just said, 
is best qualified of all to form an independent State) the 
Prince was expelled from his throne by a Russian consul ; 
and a Russian general, contrary to all stipulated rights, ex- 
ercises most arbitrary violence in the country. It is a great 
misfortune of these feeble States that in language, in 
national customs, and in culture, they differ almost wholly 
from one another; and so, instead of aiding one another as 
peaceful allies, they are at constant war. Thus, last year, 
we witnessed the unhappy struggle of Servia and Bulgaria. 
Mutual plunder and disturbance, with no common regard 
for rights of property, show the lack of political training 
or advance in social culture. 

Under these circumstances, the territory is convenient 
ground for an ambitious and powerful monarch to train his 
forces and attempt the seizure of any exposed district. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that Russia, from the height of her 
power, taking the proud title of Protector of the Christian 

6 
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Faith, looks to this as her highway towards Constantinople. 
At first view, this is quite natural, since it is pagan Turkey 
that, keeps its hold on some portions of these countries. It 
would indeed be well for Russia to win her share of that 
rich inheritance as benefactor, and not as conqueror. Thus 
the long-cherished idea of a southern Slavic empire, having 
Constantinople for its capital, would come at length to 
realization. It is just this idea which keeps the short- 
sighted politicians of Europe in constant terror,— timor 
panicus. Is this terror well founded? Are the politicians 
of Europe justified in apprehending danger in the East? 
We think not. 

There are some very important facts, which those who 
see Slavic aggression as so certain do not take into account. 

First of all, they forget to notice that Russia, the northern 
Slavic empire, is already too large for further extension. 
In her present form, she is able to exist only as an absolute 
monarchy; but our age does not favor absolutism, and in 
Russia it is under the incessant assault of constitutionalism 
and liberalism in the form of Nihilism. 

Secondly, they do not consider that a southern Slavic 
empire never had a raison d’étre; that there is not, and 
never has been, a basis for it. Rome, in the height of her 
glory, founded the Eastern Roman Empire on the territory 
of the imaginary Southern Slavonian Empire. With the 
decay of the power of Rome, the Eastern Roman Empire 
began to stagnate, and then mouldered away. Nationalities 
so numerous, all differing in language, culture, traditions, 
and aspirations, cannot establish a uniform great State. It 
may perhaps be that under the flag of a confederation this 
might succeed; but it is yet hidden in a distant future. 

To the two factors just mentioned a third, equally impor- 
tant, must be added,— the interest of the other European 
powers. A great southern Slav State, under the rule of 
Russia, crosses in many ways the interests of Germany, and 
still more those of Austro-Hungary. England also must be 
considered ; for, if Russia should succeed in occupying Con- 
stantinople, England would be blocked in her directest route 
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to India, in which case it is very doubtful how she could 
defend herself in Asia against the Russian colossus. 

As for Hungary, which concerns us at present, she had 
for about five hundred years to follow a policy which re- 
peatedly brought her in contact with the south. On this 
account, her past, as seen from the present, was not in accord 
with her well-defined interests. In order to understand this 
statement, as well as to judge more clearly her present situa- 
tion, we must glance briefly at the history of the country. 

Hungary, before her not quite voluntary matrimony with 

Austria, in the day when she followed an independent Mag- 
yar policy, consumed the best of her vital energy in long 
and constant wars with the Turkish Empire. This she did 
in order to preserve a supremacy over the Danubian and 
Balkan provinces, and to merit the proud title Champion 
of Christendom. The European powers and the Pope, to 
save themselves from Ottoman invasion, more than once 
forced Hungary into war with Turkey; but gave her very 
little help, or none at all, insomuch that Hungary was com- 
pelled to struggle by herself alone.. What amount of treas- 
ure and blood is buried on those battle-fields, where, in 
Servia and Bosnia, she fought the Ottomans, sometimes 
victoriously and sometimes with loss! Had she turned all 
that blood and treasure to the promotion of her own inner 
culture and progress, how much stronger and mightier 
would she be now! And this might have been, had she 
‘tried to live in peace with Turkey. However deeply it 
may touch the Christian feeling or the constitutional preju- 
dice of our readers, we must express the conviction that 
political alliance with Turkey was the clear interest of 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 

Behold, the little Transylvania, which from the very first 
was a component part of Hungary, seceded from the mother 
country just on account of the great influences which the 
Ottomans exercised in Hungary. She became a separate 
power in 1548, and, though hardly numbering two millions 
of inhabitants, she maintained herself for one hundred 
and sixty years, keeping up, under the lead of her native 
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princes, the idea of an independent Magyar State,—all 
because of her prudent accommodation with the Turkish 
Empire. 

Without attempting to defend Turkey, or her political or 
religious customs, one thing must be admitted to her credit: 
that she did not interfere at all with the interior affairs of 
Transylvania. It was during the time of the Turkish pro- 
tectorate that the Reformation got rooted in Transylvania, 
Just then, when all Europe exiled the Anti-trinitarians, 
Transylvania accepted them gladly, and thus gave occasion 
to the foundation, among others, of the Unitarian Church. 
During those one hundred and sixty years, while Transyl- 
vania kept up this relation with Turkey, was her golden 
age of literary and scientific culture. As soon as the Hun- 
garian King, who was also Emperor of Austria, took pos- 
session of Transylvania, in 1692, a decline began, which 
continued, with changing fortunes, till it ended with the 
Revolution of 1848,—or, to say more rightly, with the 
Treaty of 1867. 

Considering these historical facts, as well as the present 
situation of Hungary, one is inclined to say that she did 
‘not follow a prudent policy during the late Russo-Turkish 
war. A good opportunity was offered Hungary to assist 
Turkey in resisting Russia's forward pushing. True, Rus- 
sia gained nothing, while Austria was richly repaid at the 
Berlin Congress for her neutrality by permission to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. But we are inclined to think that 
this territorial expansion was no gain to Austro-Hungary, 
and would be a real loss to her in the future if she were to 
satisfy herself with it, and see, with bound hands, how Rus- 
sia marches on towards the Bosphorus. Considering, more- 
over, the open declaration of the Minister-President of 
Hungary made last year to the Parliament, and affirmed in 
his New Year’s address, it is more than likely that Austro- 
Hungary would not feel herself bound by the Berlin treaty, 


so as to allow other powers to exercise preponderating influ- 
ence in the East.* 





~ #On this point avery interesting article in the Contemporary Review for Jan- 
uary, 1887, may be read with advantage. 
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In spite of all this, the fact is that Russia does not seem 
intending to abandon her original design. True, since the 
dismissal of the Bulgarian Prince, she has been silent; but 
this means only that the political horizon is not clear enough 
for such an attempt. Her generals and other commissioners 
still continue their childish, undermining game in Bulgaria 
and elsewhere. It is certain that Bulgaria’s last brave act, 
in the expulsion of Russian troops and the execution of sev- 
eral of the criminal conspirators, must have been surprising 
to her. But, however that may be, the trick succeeded in 
one respect,— namely, in frightening Europe. Since Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria left his throne, all Europe is in feverish 
preparation for war. Extraordinary measures are set on 
foot in every State, whether directly concerned or not. The 
new year began with the rumor of a vast European war, 
which would of course bring to the front the Franco-Ger- 
man question also. France makes her preparations unceas- 
ingly ; and Prince Bismarck has succeeded in passing a bill 
which secures the control of the army for seven years to 
come, making every citizen a soldier. And Bismarck’s cor- 
dial understanding with the Pope,— has that no bearing on 
this issue? The recent festival of the ninetieth birthday 
of the German Emperor (March 22)— himself sincerely 
desirous of peace — seems to have calmed the general Euro- 
pean situation; but the Eastern Question is and remains 
open still. 

Austro-Hungary, being most immediately interested, both 
by her geographical situation and her ethnographical cir- 
cumstances, is constantly engaged with the question. For 
the current year alone she has made preparations so great 
that she nearly sinks under the weight of her armor. The 
subject of every-day talk is now, usually, an Austro-Hunga- 
rian-Russian war. Strangers, who view things from a great 
distance, go even so far as to settle the results of the war 
to be. 

We do not, however, consider a war at present as either 
reasonable or possible. 

Why should Russia begin a war? Is it, perhaps, in order 
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to annihilate the remnants of the Turkish Empire, at least 
in Europe? This idea has led the Czar already into three 
wars; and, though usually victorious, Russia has gained no 
advantage worthy of account. It must be added, too, that 
she will not succeed in doing so, on account both of the still 
existing vital energy of Turkey, and of the jealousy of 
European powers. .A preponderating circumstance in de- 
ciding her action is that Germany, Italy, and Austro-Hun- 
gary have just renewed their league; even granting, spite of 
all this, that Russia will not abandon the idea which has 
already cost her such heavy sacrifice. 

It is still less reasonable that Austro-Hungary should 
begin a war. She may, it is true, do it in order to make 
valid her declaration made some time ago in the Parliament, 
that she would not suffer any foreign power to exercise pre- 
ponderating influence. in the territories under question. But 
this lofty assertion came too late, since the time was past 
—the last Russo-Turkish war — when it could have been 
made effective. ; 

How, then, to settle the Eastern Question? 

The only course, in accord with all civil and national 
rights, would be that these nationalities in the East should 
be formed into small independent principalities, under the 
headship of a Leader, but not of a Ruler. 

To assume this headship, the only competent sovereign 
would be, in accord with both his historical and his vicinal 
rights, the King of Hungary; and this would be a wise 
and beneficial solution. The general peace of Europe would 
gain greatly, if this monarchy would undertake the task 
and could carry it through. 

But suppose war to break out, what may be expected 
then ? 

The course and also the issue of a war would greatly de- 
pend on the attitude of the peoples living in the East, espe- 
cially on that of Turkey. As soon as this point is decided, 
the uncertainty of the war isover. Supposing them to join 
Russia against Austro-Hungary, the position of the latter 
will be full of peril. True, the present action of Bulgaria 
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makes it improbable that she would join Russia, if it should 
depend upon her choice. As for Roumania, she joined and 
aided Russia in the late Russo-Turkish war, rendering her 
great service; but she received no fit compensation for the 
sacrifice. This circumstance, with the nature of her politi- 
cal constitution, makes it doubtful that she would incline 
to another undertaking of that kind. As for Turkey, she 
has been so often deserted by Europe that it would indeed 
be no wonder if, like the first national Prince of Transylva- 
nia, she should say to herself,— 


“ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta. movelo ” ; * 


and as Transylvania joined Turkey, her greatest enemy, so 
Turkey should throw herself into the arms of Russia ! 

In order now to answer the question, What fate would 
befall Transylvania in case Russia should begin a war? we 
must cast a glance upon the circumstances. 

Russia is already too large to admit further extension. 
The territory she occupies, in Europe only, is nearly 5,500,- 
000 square kilometres [something over 2,000,000 square 
miles, considerably more than half the entire territory of 
the United States, including Alaska], and is inhabited by 
upwards of 45,000,000 population. These are enormous 
numbers ; and, could the people be made uniform and of 
one accord, not only her neighbors, but all Europe, would 
be in danger of being absorbed. But this is notso. The 
population of Russia consists of at least ten different nation- 
alities. The Russians proper, the ruling race, make up 374 
per cent. of the whole. The others, all of which are alien 
to these, are as follows: Little Russians, 154; White Rus- 
sians, 5; Poles, 64; Finns, 6; Lithuanians, 4; Jews, 34; 
Tartars, 3; Boskirs, 2; Germans, 1 per cent. In order to 
keep all these together, and to protect the Czar from open 
assault, which threatens him every day, a standing army is 
required of 600,000 men. In case of war, the total military 
force of Russia could be increased to 1,600,000. Of these, 
at least one-third would have to be kept in the country, 


-** If Jove and heaven my just desires deny, 
Hell shall the power of heaven and Jove supply.’’— Dryden. 
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to preserve order. It is, therefore, not likely that Russia 
would begin a war merely to increase her territory. 

But, supposing that she should, Russia is aware that we 
should make very dangerous subjects. Besides, before 
reaching us, she must seize from Austria Galicia and Buko- 
vina, both very important provinces. And, even in this 
case, she would have to communicate with Transylvania 
through Moldavia-Roumania, an independent country. Rus- 
sia does not want cultured and constitutionally governed 
countries. Her aim is to construct an hegemony over those 
countries beside the Danube and on the Balkan Mountains, 
which, according to her opinion, are inhabited by peoples 
related to her, and which, if she should triumph, would at 
once join her. And, indeed, it is not unlikely that some of 
those peoples and countries, which are now hesitating what 
to do, and even some which are at present opposed to Rus- 
sia, would willingly join her, if triumphant. 

In that case, if these peoples should support Russia, the 
situation in the East would become really dangerous to 
Hungary, and chiefly to Transylvania. Suppose that Rus- 
sia should offer them a rich reward for their assistance, they 
would perhaps not hesitate long. In the first place, Rou- 
mania would take up the idea of annexing Transylvania,— 
a scheme which some of the ultra Daco-Roumanian politi- 
cians have long cherished. The Transylvanian Roumanians 
(Wallachians) would also aid such a movement, since it is 
really they who do not cease to urge their brethren in Rou- 
mania. The Wallachians of Transylvania were settled 
here, on and near the Transylvanian mountains, mostly as 
shepherds and herdsmen, soon after the Magyars occupied 
this country. In the course of time, they drew nearer and 
nearer the rural districts. During the long struggles of the 
Magyars with Turkey and other nations, some of them 
shared in the defence of the country, but never in full pro- 
portion to their numbers. In this way it happened that, 
while whole generations of Magyars remained on the field 
of battle, the Wallachians continually increased. After a 
Turkish war, the Transylvanian Prince would people a good 
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number of villages with them. It was also a Transylvanian 
prince, George Rakoczi the First, who, to promote their 
education, had the Bible translated into their native tongue. 
Accordingly, they were peaceful inhabitants of the country. 
But in the revolution of 1848 they were instigated against 
the Magyars, and committed barbarous slaughters * in their 
own districts. Since then, and especially since Roumania 
gained her independence, their leaders have constructed, in 
idea, a Roumanian empire which should embrace Transyl- 
vania also. Our Wallachian compatriots have already pre- 
pared and circulated a map of their imaginary new State. 
Nor, considering thz numbers of the several populations 
of Transylvania, are these high ideas of the Wallachians 
quite groundless, supposing the principle that the masses 
shall rule to be accepted. The inhabitants of Transylvania 
are divided according to their nationalities, as follows : — 


652,200 
1,200,400 


24/000 


By the showing of this table, the Roumanians are near 
double the number of the Magyars. But, in a question like 
this, statistics are not a safe ground to build upon. First 
of all, to make good the scheme of the Wallachians, the 
agreement of all the non-Magyar nationalities would be 
required. Now the Saxons, a well-educated and thrifty 
race, would desire anything rather than the headship of the 
Wallachians. Some of their leaders keep up a connection 
with the Kulturverein in Germany ; but, in the main, they 
are contented as Hungarian citizens, having perfect equality 
of rights with the Magyars. The Jews and Armenians are 
good Magyars: the latter, especially, have given up their 
own tongue, and use exclusively the Magyar. In short, 
among the populations of Transylvania, the Wallachian idea 
of union with Roumania finds no favor whatever. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the realization of a Daco-Rou- 
mania, with the annexation of Transylvania, is not to be 
regarded as a likely or desirable future. 


* Accompanied, it is said, with the same ferocities and tortures practised by the 
Indians of our Western plains.— Ep. 
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But let us suppose the worst issue out of the Eastern 
difficulty,— that Russia decides to carry to fulfilment the 
aims of the Wallachians,— what follows then? 

First of all, a fearful war between Austro-Hungary and 
Russia. Transylvania is no longer an independent country. 
Since 1867 she has been fully incorporated with Hungary 
in every respect. Before that time, and always, she was 
a good and faithful sister to Hungary. Since that time she 
is, to use Kossuth’s famous expression, “the right arm of 
Hungary.” It is therefore utterly impossible for Hungary 
to leave Transylvania to herself, nor will Austria permit 
any foreign power to endanger the existence of Hungary. 
This is the logical consequence of the relation in which 
they stand to each other under the rule of one sovereign, 
and of the solemn compact made in the Treaty of 1867. 

It is true that the army of Russia is immense, but that 
of Austro-Hungary is proportionately quite as great. In 
case of war the two countries, Austria and Hungary, could 
set on foot within sixteen days a force of eight hundred 
thousand men, which number could be raised to a million, 
even without the seventy-two battalions of ‘insurgents ” 
organized this year. Austro-Hungary has the great advan- 
tage over Russia that at need her whole army can be 
moved upon a single point, since almost none would be 
required to keep order in the country itself. Hungary, it is 
true, has some difficulties with the populations within her 
borders, especially the Croatians; but in a time of danger, 
such as a Russian invasion would be, they too would de- 
fend their country with one accord, or could at any rate 
do nothing against it, having no means thereto. 

To judge from certain articles on Hungary, to be found 
in foreign periodicals and daily papers, the internal affairs 
of Hungary are anything but peaceful. In the German 
newspapers the Saxons, in those of France, Germany, or 
England, as well as in books published in those countries, 
the Wallachians and Croats tell most shocking tales of 
Magyar tyranny. Unfortunately for their present welfare, 
the Magyars have faithfully carried out the idea of their 
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first kings,— that the strength of a country consists in the 
union of different peoples, with the understandirg that each 
is allowed to cultivate its own language. The Magyars 
were always loyal to the non-Magyars, so much so that 
Magyar kings and princes always kept about them officers 
of every race, and showed them favor in many ways. To 
mention a single instance: in the thirteenth century, a 
colony of Saxons came to Hungary, partly as emigrants. 
King Geyza, the second of the house of Arpads, settled 
them partly in Hungary, partly in Transylvania. In the 
latter country they occupied the most fertile valleys of two 
rivers. They live there to the present day, enjoying privi- 
leges equalled not even by the Magyars, since they were 
allowed to form an independent colony of themselves, to 
elect their own officers from among themselves, to accept no 
one for a judge unless chosen by themselves. Passing over 
other points, we may notice that they had such complete 
disposal of their landed property that the Magyar nobles 
were forbidden to ask of the king the gift of any estate that 
lay within their boundaries. 

The present position of the Saxons is just the same as of 
old. While the Poles of Germany are not only forbidden 
to teach their own language in their schools, but are ex- 
pelled from the country in crowds, the Magyar Parliament 
requires only that non-Magyars shall teach the Hungarian 
language also, that they may not be debarred from entering 
into offices of the State. Without further explanation, we 
are justified in saying that whatever the subject nationali- 
.ties say and do to the prejudice of Hungary is both false 
and unjust. 

In a year or two it will be just a thousand years that the 
Magyars have been possessors and rulers of this precious 
land. Their past actions we have touched on here and 
there. We may perhaps conclude that such a national life 
has been worth living. But the memory of a glorious past 
is not enough to insure the futare. The future, besides the 
past, depends greatly on the present. What is the present 
of Hungary? 
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Hungary, without the adjoining portions, but including 
Transylvania, is a territory of something over 120,000 square 
miles (one-third larger than the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania together), with 13,561,245 inhabitants. This 
number is divided among the nationalities thus : — 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


It is interesting to know that a considerable number of 
these non-Magyars speak the Magyar language, so that 
nearly sixty per cent. of the inhabitants use that tongue. 
In the towns, as the chief centres of culture, more than 
sixty-two per cent. of the inhabitants are Magyars, and 
more than one-third of the others speak their language. 
During the ten years from 1870 to 1880, the only ten years 
when the country enjoyed constant peace, education made 
great advance, so that at the latter date sixty per cent. of 
the males above seven years of age could read and write, 
and fifty per cent. of the females of the same age,—an 
increase, in both sexes, of nearly one-tenth. 

Statistics of education throw an interesting light upon 
the position of the nationalities in this country. According 
to the statistics prepared by the Minister of Education for 
the school year 1884-85, there were taught 1,800,731 chil- 
dren. Of these: — 


“ 
oo 
“ 
“ 


It is not less interesting to see how these numbers vary 
according to the religious sects of the country. Of the 
total number : — 


Roman Catholics, 

Greek Catholics eee 
Greek Church (mostly Wallachians), 
Lutherans (partly Germans), 
Calvinists. 
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To the above it may be added that the number of element- 
-ary schools in the country was 16,205. In half of these the 
language of instruction was Magyar; in four and seventeen 
hundredths per cent., German; in seventeen and twenty- 
seven hundredths per cent., Wallach. 

The general culture of the country is constantly advanc- 
ing, as is seen from the great quantity of literary produc- 
tions. In the year 1856, the number of newspapers and 
reviews edited in Hungary did not amount to sixty, all told. 
In the thirty years since, this number has increased to 758. 
Here, again, we must turn to the statistics, in order to show 
how the different nationalities are represented. Of the 758 
newspapers and periodicals there are,— 


Magyar, 516; German, 160; Slav and Croat, 45; Wallach, 27; Italian, 
7; Jewish, 1; French, 2. 


We need hardly say more after the above. The situation 
and future prospects of Hungary may be easily inferred. 
As in the long-gone past, so too in later years the Magyars 


of Hungary have proved themselves worthy of the position 
they have held. Their zeal and vital energy are not ex- 
hausted even now, so that, if they may hope for a peaceful 
future, nothing will hold them from a place among the 
great nations of Europe. 

A few words in conclusion about the Unitarians of Hun- 
gary. They are, as compared with the other religious bodies, 
very few in number, counting only about 60,000 souls. 
This number might be doubled, or raised even higher, if all 
their sympathizers were counted; but actually they are not 
more. Except two or three thousand, all of them are living 
in Transylvania, near the eastern or southern frontier; so 
that, in case of, war, they would be reached soon: But of 
course they are not separate from the others, so that their 
danger is the danger of the rest also. Let worst come to 
worst out of the Eastern difficulties, then, no doubt, the 
future of Unitarianism would be in peril; since, if Russia 
were to possess Transylvania, she would hardly deal better 
with them than she does now with the Jews and Poles. 
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Russia knows but one religion, and we cannot expect her 
to make an exception in favor of Unitarianism. 

Were Transylvania to be joined to Roumania, the fate of 
our gospel would be the same. A far higher culture and a 
broader tolerance are required to permit the existence of 
Unitarianism than any of our Eastern neighbors possess. 

The Unitarian Church of Transylvania, in her long his- 
tory of more than three hundred years, has had to undergo 
many and great trials. Often she has seemed near to final 
annihilation; but all those former trials, taken together, 
were not so great as this one would be. History can find 
some explanation of them all; but were this to happen, 
now, in the last part of our century of civilization, no ex- 
planation could be given, nor could it be pardoned to Chris- 
tian Europe, which has owed a heavy debt to free Hungary 
in the past for staying the destructive flood of barbarism. 

Unitarianism is just now in a course of hopeful progress. 
If nothing shall hinder it, the whole of Hungary will enjoy 
the ennobling influence of her pure religious doctrine and 
her right moral principles. We do not mean to say that 
Unitarianism will become the religion of Hungary. The 
churches here are far too well organized to be so easily 
disturbed. But we are bold enough to think that the Uni- 
tarian faith will play the part of leaven. It will leaven the 
lump, and then let men make bread in what shape they 
will. 

The influence of Unitarianism is now exerted chiefly 
through the schools and colleges which the Church sustains. 
Within the last fifteen years, the elementary country schools 
have a little decreased in number, since the poorer congre- 
gations have sought State aid, and thus the general instruc- 
tion there is in the hands of the State. Religious education 
is conducted by our men just as before, so that this circum- 
stance does not hinder our work at all. According to the 
school statistics for 1884, about three-quarters of the Unita- 
rian children of school age are educated. The rest of them 
are kept away from school chiefly on account of poverty. 
The Consistory is taking strong measures to alter this. 
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The means of communication with others is through a bi- 
monthly periodical, which is acknowledged as good and lib- 
eral by strangers as well as by ourselves. It is now two 
years since a new association was formed for the promotion 
of religious culture, under the name of the first Unitarian 
bishop, Francis David. It is vigorously active, holding its 
sessions in the country and at Kolozsv4r, and publishing 
pamphlets from the pens of first-rate writers. 

The Unitarians, being Magyars from first to last, as sons 
of that nation are joined to it for life and death. One can- 
not be without the other. And we hope that the question 
“to be or not to be” will not be raised in our day. Russia, 
our great enemy, must come to see that, before going abroad 
for the liberation of foreign peoples, she has a great deal to 
mend at home. And our nationalities must soon convince 
themselves that there isno home for them except the home 
of the Magyars; and also that the Magyars, who received 
and defended and liberated them, will be their best and 


only protectors henceforth as well. The native strength 
and inborn loyalty of the Magyar race, as well as the in- 
telligence of these nationalities themselves, will insure to 
Hungary a prosperous future. 


Boros GyOrR@Y. 
KotozsvAr, TRANSYLVANIA, April 3, 1887. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


ONE PHASE OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


Our readers will have noticed. in the article on “Socialism in 
Germany,” which appeared in May, that Karl Marx starts with 
the assertion that the modern growth of capital dates from the 
sixteenth century; and that, by adding the “surplus value” from 
year to year, it has built up that vast money-despotism which 
now controls not only all processes of industry, but the action 
for war or peace of every civilized State. 

Probably the most ardent opponent of the socialistic schemes 
which have been built upon this view would not care to dispute 
the assertion itself. The modern world in the sixteenth century 
left behind, along with the great ecclesiastical system then sun- 
dered and broken, a condition of society which made both war 
and politics, as well as industry, radically different from any 
we have experience of or can easily understand. Some of the 
antecedents out of which it grew may be made a little clearer 
by a view of Feudal Society which we shall present next month. 
The growth of capital is only one out of many correlated changes 
that began to be visible in that tragic time of revolution. 

But, whatever we may think of the changes brought about, 
there are two things, at least, which we should not fail to see: 
first, that the so-called despotism of capital has been essential to 
the discovery, invention, and mechanical achievement which have 
made the modern world what it is; and, secondly, that it is what 
has made possible the prodigious increase of population that has 
gone along with it,—that is, the existence, in any given year, 
of many millions of human lives. It may not, for example, be 
too much to say that of the hundred millions of the actual popu- 
lation of England, France, and Germany —the three nations 
that have most felt this influence —a full half owe their exist- 
ence to-day to that rigid organization and discipline of industry 
which is the real function of accumulated wealth. 

It is not necessary to dispute whether this increase of numbers 
is or is not to the increase of human welfare; whether existence 
in itself is or is not a boon. Many of us would feel, perhaps, 
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that life is not worth living on the terms on which vast numbers 
find it. There are features in all great cities, there are expe- 
riences in overcrowded countries like India and China, there are 
forebodings as to the near future of the most civilized nations, 
which might suggest a doubt. But the doubt belongs to the 
region of dogma or speculation, not practice. What we have 
to look at is the fact. If the fact is rightly stated or understood, 
it must suggest the gravest considerations to the most passionate 
of revolutionists who is competent to think about it at all. Any 
form of radical reconstruction that has yet been suggested seems, 
in the light of that consideration, to offer this alternative: either 
a bureaucratic despotism at least as stringent and obnoxious as 
that of capital, to keep the existing population alive, to say noth- 
ing of its prospective increase; or else a struggle for existence, 
more or less anarchical, in which scores of millions must be 
quickly exterminated, or else slowly crushed and starved to 
death. In short, as soon as any very radical experiments are 
tried, or as soon as any great check comes to that uncomfortable 
process of slow adjustment by which society is always trying, 
instinctively, to make the two ends meet, the question of porvu- 
LATION will be seen to be, what Mr. Mill says it is, the funda- 
mental one, on which all the rest must turn. 

But we do not intend, just now, to go into the discussion of 
a question so persistently evaded or misunderstood as this has 
been by sentimental economists. Especially beeause the hard, 
inexorable, alarmist view of it which goes by the erroneous name 
Malthusian is, in our judgment, a mischievous and a needless 
view. The wealth of a State consists not in houses, lands, and 
gold, but in happy and strong lives of men, women, and children. 
The great growth of population is a testimony of great pros- 
perity in the past, and is a promise of great prosperity in the 
future. It appears to be true, without exception, that where 
population presses vigorously upon the limits of subsistence, 
without coming to the point of actual penury and distress, there 
we find not only the strongest motive to progress, but along with 
it the maximum of intelligence and joy in living, all things eon- 
sidered. And this ought to be kept in view, when we allow our 
attention to be called to a matter which surely has its aspects 
that are full of misgiving. 

Some of these aspects are brought before us, harshly and pain- 
fully, in a little volume we met the other day, containing studies 

9 
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of life among the miseries of London.* It would appear, from 
the experiences detailed in this volume, as if the custom of 
boy-and-girl child-marriages, as sanctioned by English law, fer- 
tile in a wretched progeny, were full as productive of misery and 
vice, and as well worth the heeding of the humane, as the form 
in which it is practised in India. Probably the two chief sources 
of misery and destitution, in city life as we actually find it, are 
drunkenness, and the curse of improvidence in this particular 
form,— each seemingly quite voluntary and needless, each seem- 
ing to be a sort of fatality, against which the wise and prudent 
contend in vain. Our little book is not particularly well written, 
and in its just indignation it dwells less than perhaps it might 
on what is remedial and hopeful. But it is very plain-spoken on 
some points which few writers on these matters help us to see 
so clearly. On this one out of its many topics we copy a few 
scattered paragraphs. First, from the testimony of a district 
visitor : — 


In my visits to the poor in the east of London, I am often staggered 
at the blind rashness with which young people have rushed into marriage. 
The people to whom I refer have mostly come froni foreign parts 
(although instances of early and imprudent marriages are not rare even 
in England). It is not an uncommon thing to find parents of nineteen 
or twenty arriving here from Russia and Poland with two or three chil- 
dren, and without any means of supporting themselves and their off- 
spring. Herein lies, I hold, the chief cause of that grinding poverty 
with which the Jews as a race are afflicted. 


Again, the writer says : — 


The bottomless rottenness of English cant prefers the fiction of a 
marriage-tie, with the facts of filth and infidelity, to enforced absten- 
tion from undertaking impossible responsibilities, at all events w.th the 
sanction of the State. It is not too late to place leg'slative obstacles 
in the way of unions repugnant to a true sense of purity, hostile to 
vational interests, and fraught with evil to the living and to generations 
unborn, by demanding from male minors evidence of means before 
undertaking the burden of family life. 


The statistics which are given on this subject, some of them 


* The Problems of a Great City. By Arnold Smith. (London: Remington & Co.) 
The topics treated are: The Whited Wall (a vigorous invective against the hypocri- 
sies of Christian England), The National Debt (é.e., as due to the poor and wretched), 
Sterilization of the Unfit, Emigration, Colonization, Overcrowding, Adulteration, 
Drink, Socialism, the Poor Man’s Budget, the Unemployed, Charities. 
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in tabular form, enforce the warning with strong emphasis. 
Thus : — 


In England, marriage is fixed at the age of fourteen for males and 
twelve for females. The absence of the consent of parents or guardians 
does not invalidate a marriage. . . . Precocious marriage in the East End 
is prevalent to an extent inconceivable to the prudent mind of the West, 
and is followed by disunion, separation, adultery, and recourse to charity 
or the rates. It is recorded by the Rev. J. W. Horsley that, of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six cases of premature marriage which came under his 
notice in Clerkenwell Prison, in one case the husband had been fourteen 
years of age when he abandoned the irresponsible position of bachelor 
life. This young gentleman was subsequently apprehended for trigamy 
when thirty-four. In eleven cases the wife was fourteen years old. In 
two cases the husband, and in twelve the wife, was fifteen. In twelve 
cases the husband, in forty-six the wife, and in three cases both, were six- 
teen. ... Half a hundred banns of marriage are gabbled over on Sunday 
morning in some East End churches; and the clergy, not unnaturally, 
feel that the quantity of marriages absolves them from responsibility. 
Wild weather comes but too soon to these silly boys and girls, but the 
evil inflicted on society is greater still. 


A description, with details almost incredible, is given of the 
hideous travesty of the marriage ceremony as performed upon 
a mob of drunkards and vagabonds, in the unseemly enclosure 
which claims to be a parish church; and then the following dis- 
couraging testimony is cited : — 


One thing I have given up all hope of, and that is influencing boys 
and girls to see the folly of premature engagements and unions. These 
have grown too much in the practice of the world they live in. Every 
one in their class marries early, and a large proportion prematurely,— 
that is, while still in their teens. I have talked for hours, days, weeks, 
months, nay, years, to the most sensible and most under my influence in 
other respects, and tried to dissuade them; but all in vain. They listen 
and laugh, and think I am looking at the world through spectacles of my 
own. There is no convincing them; and any change for the better must 
come from without. ... For the present necessity I am persuaded a legal 
limitation is indispensable. We have lately been paternal; let us be 
paternal a step further, to save the youth of England. 


What possible amount of almsgiving, what imaginable social 
overturn, can bring relief where this thing goes on from year 
to year? 

A stranger, spending a few days amid the opulence and sumy- 
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tuous pride of London, is most likely far enough from seeing the 
ghastly miseries here described, or from hearing its “ bitter cry.” 
The thought, however, may well occur to him that, but for the 
existence of the great, wealthy, and charitable city, that mass 
of misery would not exist at all, but would have been long ago 
buried in obscure graves, unless the lives that endure it had per- 
ished in germ and never come tobe. It is the greatness, wealth, 
and charity that have drawn together, multiplied, and magnified 
all this wretchedness, and given it the poor boon of a few years’ 
more lease to live. 

This is not a cheerful view to take, perhaps; but it is the need- 
ful set-off to that most dangerous of fallacies, which sees only 
that wealth has its accompanying shadow of poverty, without 
seeing what the statement really means. It is possible, surely, 
to check the direct propagation of disease, pauperism, and vice ; 
and, if possible, then it is one of the gravest duties of a civilized 
State. But it is not possible to let them, by our neglect, multiply 
and replenish the earth as they do; and then think to remedy 
the mischief by levelling to their rottenness the defences pain- 
fully built against them. And that, if we will think of it, is 
what a process of destructive levelling always means. Civiliza- 
tion, with its arts and appliances, is a very costly thing. Its law 
of being is unyielding and severe. But weaken the least of its 
outworks, and the misery it harbors is only the more fatal, ines- 
capable, and universal. 


“THE MISSION OF SOVEREIGNS.” 


In 1882, a book was published in Paris by Calmann Lévy that 
attracted a great deal of attention. It was entitled Za Mission 
actuelle des Souverains par Tun deux; and, though there was 
no name on the title-page, it was asserted — and, so far as we 
know, the assertion remained uncontradicted — that Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, was the author. This passage occurs in the 
introduction: “My name at present is of no consequence, and 
it will not be divulged, unless there should be an opportunity of 
putting in practice the theory of this work.” 

La Mission actuelle des Souverains is a large octavo of four 
hundred and twenty-seven pages, divided into twelve chapters, 
the first devoted to definitions, and the others covering a great 
deal of ground, as may be judged from their headings: The 
Church before the Popes, The Formation of the Papacy, Revo- 
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lutionary Papacy, Feudality at Rome, The Imperial Popes and 
the Councils, The Diarchy of the Western Empire, Reform in 
the Latin Church, Imperial Reaction of the Popes, Triumph of 
the European Republic, and Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 
The twelfth and last chapter treats of the author’s plan of a 
triple European council, of communes, of States, and of churches, 
of the influence of Christianity as an organized power in the 
social State, of Christianity and Israel, of the Mongols, and of 
the European synarchy and its results, concluding with an elo- 
quent appeal to the reader. 

In the tenth chapter, the author shows that the great idea of 
a tribunal of international arbitration originated with Henry IV. 
of France, aided and abetted by Elizabeth of England. “It 
was,” he says, “while winning his crown and defending, sword 
in hand, Gallican independence against the combined Machiavel- 
ianism of Rome, Madrid, and Vienna that Henry IV. elaborated 
this scheme with Sully. He worked at it twelve years; while 
Elizabeth, in constant communication, sympathized, examined, 
objected, discussed, and approved. The dagger of Ravaillac 
stopped the building by killing the royal architect before he had 
carried out his plan. Elizabeth was dead, and her successor was 
reactionary. After having slain the originator of this great idea, 
European conservatism has tried to kill the idea itself by treat- 
ing it as visionary and impracticable. Is it easy to believe that 
these two royal heads, grown gray in the prolonged struggle 
from which they had come forth victorious, should have given 
themselves up for twelve years to mere Utopian fancies ?” 

After an unsparing arraignment of the unchristian part which 
the Church, so called, has played in European affairs from the 
beginning, and an exposure of the present unrighteous state of 
things, the author proposes his remedy,— the triple European 
council of churches, of States, and communes, entering very care- 
fully into minute details of organization, unfolding, as will be 
seen, the plan of Henry IV., advocated in the time of Louis 
XIV. by the Abbé Saint-Pierre and in our own day by Charles 
Sumner. He ends thus :— 


The government that I propose is a creation, destroying nothing that 
now exists and making sure of constant progress, since it associates all 
in the universal circulation of civilized life. This government is a The- 
ocracy. If the word frightens you, it is because you do not comprehend 
its significance. Read over my definitions of the forms of government, 
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and you will see that politics alone are responsible for the slur cast upon 
religion. Examine what I say in the light of these considerations, and 
commune long with your intellectual and moral consciousness before 
rejecting my conclusions; for it is the social spirit of Christianity, au- 
thenticated by history, that appeals to you by my voice. 


In the chapter of Definitions, he says : — 


The life-blood of a pure theocracy is religion; its method, the uni- 
versal, unceasing cultivation of conscience to keep pace with human 
intelligence; its end, social union and universal peace. The way to 
bring this about is perfect tolerance, respectful reference of all forms of 
worship to a common origin. The safeguard of this form of govern- 
ment is tue revelation of Divine perfection in human perfectibility. Edu- 
cation, instruction, initiation, selection of the best, with a view to the 
general good, are its instruments. Before the schism of Irshou, Asia, 
Africa, and Europe were governed by a theocracy, of which the religions 
of Egypt, Palestine, Etruria, Greece, Gaul, Spain, and Great Britain are 
but scattered fragments. This theocracy, clearly indicated in all the 
sacred annals, was founded by the Celtic conqueror, in whose praise were 
sung the Ramayan of Walmiki and the Dionysiacs of Nonnus. Thanks 
to this primitive unity, of which we find everywhere positive traces, we 
read in Damis and Philostratus that Apollonius of Tyana, contem- 
porary of Jesus Christ, fraternized with the priests in all the great 
religious centres of the world, from Gaul to Farther India and the re- 
motest parts of Ethiopia. In our own day, free-masonry, the framework 
and skeleton of a theocracy, is the only institution that bears this stamp 
of universality. 

Moses, initiated into the lore of the Egyptian priesthood, where, since 
the schism of Irshou, a corrupt theocracy had prevailed, found in this 
religious and intellectual ruin a few books treating obscurely of the 
fundamental science of the ancient unity. On this basis, that great man 
founded the Hebrew theocracy, of which Christianity and Islam are the 
religious colonies. No pure theocracy has ever existed in Christendom, 
because Christianity, from the time of Constantine to our day, repre- 
sented by rival churches and subordinated to political forms, has never, 
since it became an established religion, attained the unity that is essen- 
tial to a pure theocracy. Yet the intellectual and moral power of Jesus 
Christ is so essentially theocratic that, in its sway over the individual 
human soul, it constitutes the force that shakes off the demagogue’s 
halter and breaks the tyrant’s chain, rendering alike impossible the re- 
establishment of an absolute Republic or the original form of mon- 
archy. All honor and glory be eternally rendered for this to Jesus 
Christ! But let me hasten to add that this re-establishment of the 
original monarchy, impossible in Christendom, is not impossible else- 
where. The races of Africa and Asia are in a state that invites the old 
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monarchic rule. Not one million, but twenty millions, of men, armed 
and disciplined by Europeans, may be hurled at any moment on Europe 
divided against herself. Taking the old road from Africa across to Spain 
and Italy, this human deluge may overwhelm and sweep away every- 
thing in its path from the Caucasus to the Atlantic. There are two 
theocratic books in the keeping of Tartar tribes that I could name,— 
books from which has emanated, time and again, the terrible inspiration, 
the hot breath of fanaticism, that lets loose the avalanche. One of these 
is quoted by Moses, “the book of the wars of Jehovah,” of which he had 
no doubt studied a copy in the keeping of the Egyptian priests. In this 
connection, we may mention that on certain fans, offered as souvenirs to 
European magnates by dignitaries of the Celestial Empire, this inserip- 
tion appears: “The Chinese soldiers who take this town are ordered to 
respect the house in which they find this fan.” 

I know [he elsewhere says] that the oppression and suffering in 
Europe seem to many to indicate the need of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, like that of the United States of America; but I know also 
that between the Old World and the New there is a difference as wide 
and as deep as the ocean that separates them. This gulf can only be 
spanned in two ways,— by emigration of Europeans to America, or by 
an armed invasion of Europe by Americans. Modern Europe stands 
high on a proud, historic pedestal of a civilization of more than twenty 
centrries,— a grand elevation, if crowned by the new social state, a fear- 
ful height, if the effort to perpetuate féudal institutions insure her 
downfall. Ethnographically, America, in the beginning Anglo-Saxon, is 
destined to be the confluence of the white, yellow, and black races. 
Historically, it is a flat plain, covered by a political and social alluvium 
in process of formation. 

Our theocratic structure would leave the inhabitants of the United 
States at peace to accomplish their manifest destiny, evolving from their 
slaveless Republic an equaliy abnormal empire without a despotism. 


Speaking of the establishment of royalty in Europe, the author 
says : — 


When in an army, in presence of the enemy, two leaders dispute for 
precedence, thus endangering the common safety, any general of divi- 
sion is praiseworthy who keeps order among his own troops and turns an 
unbroken front to the foe. If there should -be no such general, honor to 
the common soldier who shows, under such circumstances, the capacity 
of a leader! In the Middle Ages, these generals, disputing for prece- 
dence, are the pope and the emperor; and the kings are the men who 
could command. They proved their legality, their legitimacy, by the 
iron in their blood and the phosphorus in their brains. May God pre- 
serve kings, in their difficult task, from belief in a legitimacy other than 
this; in any spurious claim invented by the Cesars of the Latin Church, 
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when the Italian thunderbolts of Hildebrand had become as harmless as 
parlor fireworks! ... 

Alfred of England stands pre-eminent among these legitimate sov- 
ereigns. “I would have my Englishmen free as the air they breathe.” 
Did he not mean by this that, having judicial power, they should respect 
the law? It is thus, at all events, that England understood and still 
understands him. These words of the wise Alfred are a prophecy of the 
destiny of his country ; and this English Theodoric took care to rest her 
freedom on the base of institutions, memories of Odin and of old north- 
ern liberty,— memories often obliterated since his day, but never quite 
forgotten. 

The treaty of Westphalia was signed in 1648, at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War, a few weeks before the English Charles ascended the 
scaffold in front of Whitehall; and, ever since, Europe has been at the 
mercy of a league of crowned highwaymen. At their robber feasts, 
called Congresses, the domains of the weakest, like Poland and Den- 
mark, have beea unscrupulously carved and divided among them. .. . If 
a company should organize a system of railroads, having for its object 
the coliision of trains, the destruction of life and property, under the 
pretext of establishing the equilibrium of locomotive power, public in- 
dignation would soon dispose of the concern. And if, to defend their 
scheme, the stockholders should appeal to some exploded: theory in re- 
gard to the beneficial effects of steam, the jury, if merciful, would recom- 
mend their being sent to a lunatic asylum. But suppose such a company 
incorporated. Thestokers might be the best of Christians, the engineers 
excellent men, the conductors respectable fathers of families. The re- 
sult would be none the less absurd and iniquitous, the travellers and 
freight would be just as surely doomed to destruction. Every train 
forced to collide would have no chance of escape except by putting on 
a great head of steam in order that, by acquired momentum, it could 
crush without being crushed. Such are exactly the results of the Con- 
gress of Westphalia; and for more than three hundred years this sys- 
tem has been at work, devouring the wealth of nations and making 
hideous havoc of human life. 

Since 1648, England and France have been at war sixty-five years out 
of one hundred and twenty-nine. The average number of men killed in 
one century in European wars is twenty millions; that is, since the 
Roman Catholic reaction under Philip II. down to the lest Turco-Rus- 
sian campaign, upwards of eighty millions of lives have been sacrificed, 
—the population of an empire like Russia. We all, sovereigns as well 
as peoples, have no worse enemy to contend with than this hypocritical 
league, this so-called balance of power, the armed struggle for life that 
cries out to us, “ Your purse or your territory.” 

One theocratic formula of free-masonry [he says, farther on] is iden- 
tified with the French Revolution. Liberty, equality, fraternity,— these 
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words have been erroneously said to state principles: they only repre- 
sent states of being, conditions. Liberty, for instance. There is noth- 
ing absolutely free but the primordial force. Equality implies frater- 
nity, and fraternity cannot exist without equality. If we are brethren, 
we are the children of a common father. The three priaciples are to be 
found in so many words in the cosmogony of Moses: Ruah-Elohim, the 
creative spirit; Adam, the universal man; and Jehovah, God in nature, 
the revelation of the Divine in the universe. These three principles 
exist, but in an inverted order, in the Trinity,— Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,— the Father including (of course) the Mother, or Nature... . 

Thus, born of theocratic ideas, secularized by atheism, the French 
Revolution unwittingly followed in the steps of the papacy, subjugating 
religion to politics; and it owed its formidable power to this religious 
Universality, the hem of whose sacred garment she had unconsciously 
touched. While the popular will was daily acquiring added momentum 
in inverse ratio to the royal energy, the atheistic, anti-social league of 
sovereigns was keeping up in Europe its naturalistic policy. The dic- 
tatorship of this league was in London as formidable as that of Madrid 
under Philip II., equally imperial, though more emporocratic, and all the 
more terrible because, not regarding the Continent as a field of conquest, 
England kept it for her field of carnage. While Fox was sincerely 
applauding the triumphs of the constituent assembly, Pitt watched with 
a Machiavelian expression the throes alike of the French nation and of 
the House of Bourbon. Louis XVI. held but two trumps in his hand,— 
Mirabeau and Lafayette. Death took one, and Marie Antoinette threw 
away the other. Pitt was behind Marie Antoinette. Louis XVI. was 
feeble and inefficient, though a kind, conscientious, and religious man. 
It needed the steely energy of a Louis XI. to contend with the aroused 
force of the popular will. Yet this unfortunate monarch was less the 
victim of his own weakness and hesitancy than of the anti-social, athe- 
istic league of sovereigns. He appeals in vain to the electors of Tréves 
and Mayence, as well as to the Emperor of Austria. In vain he con- 
jures them, even threatens war, to stop them from working his ruin. 
Urged by Pitt, Austria, Prussia, Piedmont, take up arms. Spain and 
Russia threaten France. The King of Sweden, a madman, offers to 
lead this crusade of kings against the people. Pitt rubs his hands. 
The head of Louis XVI. falls; but who beheaded him? The axe of the 
guillotine was in France; but the’ executioner was not the infuriated 
French people, but the anti-social, atheistic league of the European 
cabinets, led on by Pitt. 

Arcola and Rivoli revealed an eagle; and the vulture of the For- 
eign Office doomed France to the empire, compelling her to belch forth 
her soul at the cannon’s mouth. Dating from the 18th Brumaire, Eu- 
rope had two dictators, one at the head of the kingdom of the sea, and 
the other dreaming of an impossible empire of Charlemagne in the nine- 

10 
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teenth century. But this despot on land proclaimed himself the cham- 
pion of the freedom of the seas. Pitt, touched in his vulnerable point, 
cried out: “Renounce the right of search! Never. France would 
regain her navy and her commerce.” “If we were just for a single 
day,” said Lord Chatham, “we should not have a year to live.” ... Na- 
poleon exhumed instead of creating. He turned off the steam of the 
popular will, and put himself in the boiler in its place. From that 
moment, emporocratic England was sure of defeating this false Prome- 
theus, who, in the moral darkness that prevailed, had extinguished his 
heaven-enkindled torch, and trampled it under his feet. He who might 
have been the armed Messiah of the nations had proved their Judas. 
He who aimed at becoming a Charlemagne among kings was their 
Brutus on the battle-field, a Georges Dandin in armistice, an accomplice 
and a dupe in negotiations and treaties, never once appearing to have 
dreamed that right and justice could avail in the universal reign of 
trickery and spoliation. He repudiated Josephine, his good angel, to 
espouse an Austrian arch-duchess, as he had repudiated the will of the 
people, his true guiding star, for the ignis fatuus of his personal ambi- 
tion, sacrificing the welfare of trusting France to his dream of a dy- 
nasty. The man of St. Helena will always hold a high place among 
the heroes of the sword; but, as a statesman, there is no comparison 
possible between him and Henry IV. of France. The latter is, indeed, 
the only sovereign who seriously sought (aided, it is true, by Elizabeth 
of England) to enthrone Justice above the nations, to guide them in 
their relations with each other as well as in their internal government,— 
to transform arbitrary rule into international arbitration. 


The book abounds in passages tempting for quotation,— vivid 
sketches of Theodoric, Charles V., Philip II., and Hildebrand, 
original views like that of the Protestant Reformation, which 
the author regards as an emphatic protest against Latin domina- 
tion (Luther, he says, avenges Witikind), interesting bits of 
Spanish history, and evidences of Oriental research ; but we can 
only find place for a few words about Herat, written, of course, 
before 1882, and interesting in the light of more recent events : — 


On the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, Herat, in its fertile oasis, 
in its strategic position, has always been considered by the Asiatic con- 
querors as the key of Afghanistan, as Afghanistan itself has always 
been regarded as the key of the Indies. F.2m the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, Herat had been a sort of feudal dependant of Persia, 
when, in 1837, at the death of the Shah, ':. ruler of Herat, in common 
with all the other governors of this part ot Persia, revolted against Mo- 
hammed Mirza. Remark the distance from Herat to the frontier of the 
English Empire of India, and also to the Russian boundary line, and it 
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is curious to see the rival cabinets of London and St. Petersburg mak- 
ing the ..ost strenuous efforts, almost waging war, to maintain, ove the 
cause of au Asiatic despot, the other that of his rebellious subject. I 
will not insult the intelligence of my readers by supposing that they 
believe Nesselrode or Lord Palmerston actuated by an artless enthu- 
siasm for the rights of the Shah of Persia or those of the ruler of 
Herat. It is perfectly evident that both, knowing well the strategical 
importance of the town with the oasis, coveted its possession, and looked 
forward to this result of the underhand warfare they were perpetually 
waging against each other. Mohammed Mirza, Shah of Persia, who 
owed his throne to Russian influence, planned in 1837, in concert with 
the Count Simonitsch, ambassador from St. Petersburg, not only to con- 
quer Herat, but to march on Balkh, and thence along the Oxus into 
China, where a Russian army coming from Orenburg, under the com- 
mand of General Perowski, was to join him in the spring of 1838. The 
real aim of this expedition was evidently the permanent possession by 
Russia of Herat, key of Afghanistan, and of Afghanistan, key of the 
Indies. Did Russia then mean to go to war with Great Britain for the 
possession of the Indies? Not at all. But, in this diplomatic military 
warfare, he who does not advance recedes, and gives his rival the edvan- 
tage. Russians and Englishmen are alike condemned by the European 
diplomatic code to this naturalistic, anti-social policy, in which the rights 
of nations are considered only to be presently trampled under foot. In 
such a reckless game, it is useless to look for any evidences of Christian- 
ity, morality, or regard for international right. There is no more re- 
spect shown these things in Europe than in Asia. The cabinets of 
London and St. Petersburg, in their Asiatic-European dealings, keep 
strictly to the rules laid down in the duplex law of cunning and rapine 
that prevails on the continent. Russia and England were not repre- 
sented at the Westphalian Congress, where this two-edged, naturalistic 
policy was forged under the sanction of the papal nuncio Chigi, so that 
the primary responsibility for this iniquitous, legalized struggle for life 
does not devolve upon them. 

There is absolutely no right nor wrong in this incessant, compulsory 
struggle; and there has been none since military force and diplomatic 
cunning, two centuries ago, made out the programme of the mutual 
relations of European governments. Thus left a prey to savage in- 
stincts, the different Powers make use of all means of defence, devouring 
so as not to be devoured. In such a position, attacking means simply to 
defend yourself. 

I see no other practical guarantee for Europe but her distribution into 
nationalities, according to the idea of Henry IV. ; these divisions, without 
exception, to be sacredly maintained, provided always that their inter- 
national life ceases to flow alone through the channels of war and 
diplomacy. . 
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The afflatus [the author says in conclusion] that stirs in myriad ways, 
some of them inscrutable, is irresistible in its power. Neither madness, 
error, iniquity, nor bad faith can arrest the progress of mankind to its 
destined goal, the governmental and social sway of Christianity. Of 
this progress, conservatives and radicals seem alike unconscious; and it 
is ignored by the reactionary as well as the revolutionary element in 
our midst. This volume appeals to all, from the pope to the nihilist. 
Let it make you one in the same tumult of the soul, in the same throb- 
bing of the heart. May it convince you that there is no other way of 
escape from the impending deluge. The light that I unveil has been 
hidden for ages under the bushel of sectarian creeds; but it can illumi- 
pate the world, the priesthood not excepted. If, in the name of History, 
I speak confidently the language of scientific truth to the pope and the 
curate, it is to save their sacred calling, with which so much of our 
modern civilization has become identified. I know what the first effect 
of my words will be upon them, but I fear nothing. I can afford to 
wait. If you ask me how the abuses of liberty can be cured, I answer, 
“ By more liberty still.” 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PAULINE WRITINGS. 


One may well hope that, after more than a century of infinitely 
painstaking and learned special criticism, some positive results 
may have been reached, which we can trust for a clear historic 
view of the apostolic and post-apostolic age; which, in short, 
will give us in tolerably distinct outline, as a chapter in human 
events, an intelligible account of that chief crisis of religious 
history, the growth and establishment of Christianity as a spirit- 
ual power in the world. 

The prodigious mass of the literature of New Testament crit- 
icism may for convenience be roughly taken in three groups: 
first, that whose method is purely or mainly rationalistic, and 
whose results are chiefly negative——weakening the hold of 
dogma and the belief in supernatural events; second, that whose 
method is mainly speculative (as the mythical hypothesis of 
Strauss), and whose result is the transfer of doctrine to the field 
of metaphysics; third, that whose method is historical, and whose 
results (while the processes are in large part purely negative) 
are in the main positive and constructive. This last is best rep- 
resented in what is known as “the Tiibingen School,” whose 
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positions, qualified and modified as they have been, down to a 
very recent date, give us the best starting-point for such a recon- 
struction as we have hinted at, of our conceptions of primitive 
Christianity. 

It is our intention to give, from time to time, a series of studies 
in the line of such an historical reconstruction. This task has 
already been amply, learnedly, and skilfully done in the depart- 
ment of Old Testament criticism,— which, for obvious reasons, 
is in a far more advanced state than that of the New; and, in 
the process of exposition, this Review has in past years fairly 
done its share. There is, as we apprehend, little dissent, in the 
class of minds addressed by its pages, from the general view of 
that field summarized in the abstract of Prof. Kuenen’s latest 
work presented in our number for March of the current year. 
We cannot as yet hope to deal with the later and far more 
important period with equal precision and confidence. We can 
at best offer separate studies, glimpses, and hints: such, for 
example, as that given by a valued contributor in the present 
number, upon “St. Puul’s Doctrine of the Risen Christ.” But these 
separate studies, glimpses, or hints will, as we trust, gradually 
accustom our eyes to the new bearings in the field which they 
embrace; and we do not despair of having, in course of time, a 
connected view, or series of views, which will make our knowl- 
edge of the early development of Christianity — down, say, to 
the end of the second century, when, with Clement and Ter- 
tullian, we find ourselves on firm historical ground — as symmet- 
rical and coherent, if not as complete, as that of the era of the 
Reformation or of English Puritanism. 

The critical school to which we have referred is characterized, 
more than by anything else, by its point of departure. Adjourn- 
ing all literary or speculative discussion respecting the questions 
of interminable controversy raised about the Christian Gospels, 
it starts with what is apparently later, but in fact earlier,— the 
first existing Christian literature of recognized authenticity and 
genuineness, the writings of the Apostle Paul. The chief of 
these, and perhaps all of them, are earlier in date, by some ten 
years, than what would be confidently given by anybody as the 
date of the earliest of the synoptical gospels. Whatever else 
the most conservative or the most radical of critics may think 
about them, “at all events the argument of Galatians, Corinthians, 
and Romans was addressed to the Christian mind not long after 
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the middle of the first century; and these writings certainly 
reflect the beliefs, the disputes, the intellectual conditions of the 
Christian community at that time.” 

It is not our present purpose to follow out the results which 
follow from taking this as the true point of departure, instead of 
that, more or less arbitrary or dogmatic, which has generally 
been taken; but only to emphasize, as sharply as possible, what 
is meant by taking it. Clearly, it is the only point of departure 
that can be safely taken or consistently held, if we aim at such 
an historical reconstruction as we have intimated above. And, 
for our immediate purpose, we shall only attempt to state, in brief 
outline, the grounds and conclusions reached by recent criticism, 
which put’the Pauline writings in relief against that “ecclesias- 
tical tradition ” which we have all received and shared in, more 
or less, and which has effectually disguised the true nature of 
the great intellectual and moral revolution it would interpret. 
In doing this we shall avail ourselves, for convenience, of a com- 
pact and readable summary recently published in French,— pre- 
mising that its treatment is too curt, and its method too negative 
and unsympathetic, to make it at all points a quite satisfactory 
text-book of the subject.* 

The “ecclesiastical tradition ” just spoken of rests upon, and is 
in fact first reflected in, the Book of Acts, which, in its second 
and larger portion (beginning with chap. xiii.) suddenly drops 
the other Christian leaders almost wholly out of sight, while it 
follows in some detail the career of Paul down to about the date 
A.D. 63, when he as suddenly disappears, a prisoner on parole 
(apparently) in Rome. Now it is clear to the most superficial 
reader that the attitude of Paul towards his fellow-apostles is 
qrite different, as represented in the Acts, from what we should 
infer if we had only bis own writings to inform us. In short, we 
must make our choice between two views, one of which gives him 
out as an obedient disciple, conforming (so far as his strong indi- 
viduality will allow) to the apostolic custom and tradition; and the 
other shows him as an independent thinker, if not, in fact, hostile 
and suspected to the elder Christian community. The Book of 
Acts clearly reflects the former view : the latter is what we should 
infer both from Paul’s own writings, and from the regard had of 
him in the Church a century after his death, as would appear 
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from passages in the “Clementine writings,” which we may no- 
tice at some later time. Our first business is, accordingly, to elect 
between these views; in other words, to decide on the relative 
value and authority of the Book of Acts. 

Now, regarding this book, we learn that there is very slight 
external evidence as to its date or authorship. It is included, 
indeed, in what we may regard as the earliest New Testa- 
ment canon, that given in the “ Fragment of Muratori,” some- 
where towards the end of the second century. On the other 
hand, its authority seems to have been held lightly, if not wholly 
rejected, at an earlier date, by both Jewish and Gnostic (or 
philosophic) Christians. It is, in form, manifestly not a composi- 
tion, but a compilation,— “ strange and illogical ” some have even 
called it. The larger fragment, that which is mainly a biography 
of Paul, is in good part clear and self-consistent; much of it is in 
the style of an eye-witness, and doubtless authentic. But the 
earlier chapters — even if we set aside the theory that they were 
composed expressly to give prominence to Peter, and so to dis- 
parage the jealously regarded supremacy of Paul —are very sus- 
picious to the modern mind from their fragmentary matter and 
legendary form; they refer loosely and. inaccarately, in several 
instances, to: the Old Testament as cited in the discourses of 
Peter and of Stephen ; and they are wildly wrong in names and 
dates in their allusions to the history of the time,—for example, 
the insurrections of Theudas and Judas (v., 36, 37). However 
these points may be “harmonized” by the critic, they leave no 
doubt as to our choice of authority, when we must decide between 
the Acts and the Epistles.* 

Taking now the Epistles, our first question will be, In which of 
them are we sure that we have the actual words of Paul? For, 
from the nature of the case, his letters were widely scattered ; 
and we have no account when or by whom they were first gath- 
ered into a single collection. Marcion is said (about 150) to 


* The reader who is curious to see for himself the alleged discrepancies may find 
them by examining the following parallels or contrasts: 1, the events following 
Paul’s conversion (Acts ix., 16-26; Gal. i., 15-19); 2, his relations with the other apostles 
(A. ix., 27, xxvi., 20 ; G. i., 18-23) ; 3, in Cyprus, Cilicia, and Syria (A. xiii., 5-13; G.i., 
22, 23); 4, his return to Jerusalem (A. xi., 30, xii., 25; G. ii., 1-3) ; 5, motive of his re. 
turn (A. xv.,1,2; G@ ii., 2-4); 6, decrees of the Council (A. xv., 7-29; G. ii., 5-10); 
1, Christianity in Rome (A. xxviii., 22; Rom. i., 8, xvi., 19) ; 8, the sending of Timothy 
(A. xix., 32; 1 Cor. iv., 17, xvi., 10) ; 9, the gift of tongues (A. ii., 4-14; 1 Cor. xiii., 10, 
xiv, 13) ; 10, Timothy in the Greek cities (A. xvii., 12, xviii., 5 ; 1 Thess. iii., 2); 11, the 
Thessalonian Christians (A. xvii., 1-4; 1 Thess. i., 9); 12, Paul's afflictions (2 Cor. 
xi., 24, 25), unknown to the Acts; 13, his reproaches of Peter and James (G. ii., 11-14) 
are ignored ; 14, his Episties, in general, are without mention in the Acts. 
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have held ten of them authentic,— making, in fact, with the Gos- 
pel of Luke, the only writings he accepted as canonical. But 
which were these? and what was Marcion’s ground of admitting 
some and rejecting others? Some of Paul’s writings have been 
lost (see 1 Cor. v., 11; Phil. iii., 18), some were falsely ascribed to 
him during his own life (2 Thess. ii., 2). By general agreement 
of critics, the genuineness of four may be held certain,— namely, 
Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and Romans (taking 
them in the probable order of dates); certain passages, however 
(as Rom. xv., xvi.), being later additions. The general result 
may be stated thus: “The Acts can be held authentic only where 
they are confirmed by the Epistles of Paul; and of these there 
are barely two (Galatians and First Corinthians) whose genuine- 
ness can be affirmed in all parts, since Romans and Second Corin- 
thians contain doubtful portions. First and Second Thessalo- 
nians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon (five of 
which we incline to admit) are received or rejected according 
to each one’s turn of mind. As to the rest (First and Second 
Timothy, Titus, and Hebrews), they are almost universally re- 
jected by independent criticism.” In the view of this author, the 
Christology of Philippians (chap. ii.) is the most suspicious ; 
Colossians is probably genuine, in spite of its hints of Gnostic 
views; Ephesians may be taken as “ Pauline,” if not strictly 
Paul’s own composition,— quite possibly, an evangelical or circu- 
lar letter to the churches. 

Coming now to style and substance, we find that Paul’s lan- 
guage is “a Greek patois, in the mouth of a man accustomed to 
think in Hebrew; a half-barbaric idiom, employed by one who 
handles it ill, to express ideas he was not born to; his brain, too, 
a chaos, where ideas heap and clash like ice-blocks in a freshet.” 
Compelled to seek a substitute for the popular notion of a con- 
quering Messiah, he finds it in Daniel’s idea of a Resurrection and 
a return of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven. From the 
hour of his conversion Paul, then, is a man “convinced that the 
Messiah, foretold by the prophets, has lived a true human life in 
the person of Jesus, and suffered a true human death in an- 
ticipation of his return in the clouds; who passes the remain- 
der of his life in drawing out the consequences of this belief that 
has come upon a mind so furnished,”— his data, the Pharisaic 
doctrines of predestination and grace ; his method, the torturing 
of Bible-texts into predictions of a Messiah such as he has con- 
ceived. 
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As to his instruction in the Christian faith, the account in 
Acts, which brings him to Jerusalem to learn of the apostles, is 
contradicted by his own express words (in Gal. i., 11-20). He 
constantly claims a direct and personal revelation (see 1 Cor. ii., 
10, 13, 16; 2 Cor. iii., 1-7, iv., 6, xii., 7; Eph. iii, 14; 1 Thess. 
iv., 15); his testimony as to the Lord’s Supper he has “ received 
from the Lord” (1 Cor. xi., 23); he knows Christ only as risen, 
never referring to the incidents of his ministry, which might be 
learned from others, but dogmatizing on his mission ; building a 
system that proceeds from personal data, and “is only the prod- 
uct of his painful efforts to attain self-satisfaction”; finding 
peace (as Pascal did) “only in the sacrifice of reason to faith.” 
He knows no Trinity, though he did more than any other, by 
divinizing Christ, to prepare for the church-doctrine: thus “ he 
fathers the idea, if he does not formulate it.” The gradual 
change from his earlier opinion — which was more sharply dog- 
matic, and savored of the Messianic tradition— towards the 
more revering and mystical conception of the Christ in the later 
. Epistles, is very marked. Most characteristic of his religious 
theory is his labored doctrine of predestination, original sin, free 
grace, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. 

In constructing his doctrinal scheme, Paul may be called “the 
first Catholic theologian.” The central point of this system “is 
not the trinity, the eucharist, or original sin; it is arbitrary elec- 
tion, a real Nessus’ shirt which cannot be thrown off.” The sys- 
tem “is a chaos, which nevertheless interests us as his, because 
we feel in it his own pain and struggle, in which he wrestles, like 
the fabled Titan, to throw off a crushing weight. The Church 
has adopted and kept it,— softening it on one hand, by append- 
ing the hostile view of James on the merit of works; straining 
it on the other, by rejecting the final reconciliation of all man- 
kind with God. The soul and life have disappeared with the 
personal struggle of the thinker; we have before us only a mass 
of mutual contradictions, whose interest is lost when the life 
is taken out of them. Paul was a man; the dogmas which the 
Church has taken from him are but a mass of solemn nonsense, 
which she covers with the fine name of mysteries, without preju- 
dice to those she has added on her own authority.” 

If now we look back upon the summary here given, we shall 
be apt to find in it something of the self-satisfied confidence 
which is charged as a quality of French criticism, and something 

1 
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of the easy content with a superficial view which is charged as 
a trait of French philosophy. We do not affirm either of these 
charges. As to the small modicum of genuine material the 
writer is willing to leave us, we accept it with a feeling that 
there is even an advantage in its being so small. What we want 
is to be reasonably sure that we have the real thing. It is of 
little consequence, as to the doubtful Epistles, whether they were 
written by Paul himself or by “another man of the same name,” 
so long as they are in the line of sequence with his thought, 
later developments of his system. From the point of view not 
of personal inspiration, but of historical unfolding, the so-called 
negative results of criticism are of small account, while we retain 
a nucleus of accepted fact sufficient to trace the main lines of our 
inquiry: these once fixed, all the rest will quickly take their 
right place and value. 

Another thing we notice,— that the two poles (so to speak) of 
the Pauline system are to be found in Galatians, which contains 
what we may call the critical side of that system, and Romans, , 
which contains the constructive side. One is his defence against 
the prejudice and hostility of the earlier, cruder view: the other 
is his doctrine of salvation, or deliverance, as a fact in the spirit- 
ual history of the believer. As to both of these, we note a cer- 
tain defect (apart from its necessary brevity) in the work under 
review. 

The former concerns the underlying motive of Paul’s depart- 
ure from the earlier, or Messianic, form of faith as held by the 
original disciples. As to this, it is no doubt true to say that his 
early training was different from theirs,— cosmopolitan in the 
school of Tarsus, learned and rabbinical in the school of Gama- 
liel,— so that he was intellectually compelled to take the wider 
view. All this is true, and it may be followed out (as here) 
into very instructive detail. But it is sometimes spoken of as if 
it turned on one thing, the point of “circumcision”; as if the 
inconvenience of submitting to a surgical operation as a prelim- 
inary to conversion and acceptance were all that was in Paul’s 
thought. (He can even afford somewhat coarsely (Gal. v., 12) 
to have his acrid little joke about it.) The difference was, in 
truth, more fundamental: it was that Paul was, first and fore- 
most, A RoMAN CITIZEN, and could not possibly, without forfeit- 
ing that privilege, take up with the Messianic view of his fellow- 
believers. That view appears, indeed, in a very crude form in 
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Thessalonians — which may or may not have been written by 
Paul —in the form of a second coming “in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that knew not God.” Bat, even if this 
was the earlier phase of his belief, it quickly gave place to that 
doctrine of tne r1seN Curist set forth in the foregoing article 
referred to. As a Roman citizen (Acts xvi., 37), appealing to 
the emperor's protection (id. xxv., 10), and holding that “the 
powers that be [the Roman dominion] are ordained of God” 
(Rom xiii. 1), he could not, like the earlier disciples, look for a 
national deliverance. He necessarily, therefore, regarded him- 
self as free from the Jewish Law, which they hitherto acknowl- 
edged ; and, accepting Jesus as Messiah, regarded him, in rela- 
tion to his work of deliverance, essentially as a Saviour From 
SIN. 

The other point concerns the power and efficacy of Paul’s pecul- 
iar gospel. This it is too common to treat—as, indeed, we find it 
here —as if it turned wholly, or mainly, on his dogmatic scheme. 
That scheme, it is true, is crude and incoherent enough if we look 
at it as this writer does, as a system of rational opinion, or even as 
the outgrowth of the mental turmoil and moral unrest in which 
Paul found himself. But we must not put too much stress upon 
that. Even the doctrines of predestination, election, and salva- 
tion by faith — which were the pivot, in the sixteenth century, of 
the most terrific religious struggle known to history — made but 
little noise in that earlier time, and were, indeed, practically 
pushed aside by the stress of quite another order of controversy. 
The “ Clementines” seem to show the very process by which they 
were thrust into the shadow from which they scarcely emerged 
until evoked by the kindred genius of St. Augustine. The real 
dominance of Paul was—if we may word it so—not. from the 
content but the quality of his faith. His conviction, when once 
formed, was temperamental, passionate. In a sense that only 
belongs to that order of moral genius which makes men leaders, 
he gave his 11rz to the cause he pleaded for in a sense widely 
different from that of the other Christian leaders, because he had 
a larger intellectual life to give, and because of the temperature 
at which his mind worked. All we know of the others suggests 
something — very loyal and faithful, but perfunctory and cool by 
comparison, in what they did; and nothing is recorded of any of 
them which suggests any parallel to the scene of the leave-taking 
at- Miletus (Acts xx., 36), or the fervor of personal affection that 
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breathes in Philippians — which, if not first-hand from Paul, is at 
least good evidence of the very earliest tradition regarding him. 

We might add something more of what we may call the psy- 
chology of Paul,— his doctrine of faith won through struggle, and 
of inspiration as an experience of the soul. This, however, we 
hope soon to present in sequel to the studies already given of the 
Pauline doctrine, in a paper by the same hand. We might, too, 
have a word to say on those “infirmities” which he so dwelt on 
in his own experience, and which doubtless put their stamp upon 
his work. “But these personal traits fade in the perspective of 
time; and we remember only the strong, brave, ardent, tender- 
hearted man, whose very faults of temperament were a sort of 
goad in the work he had todo. We remember only that that 
eager and many-sided mind has done for us the necessary task of 
transforming the Galilean idyl, the tragedy at Jerusalem, the 
narrow Messianic hope, from a local tradition to an imperishable 
possession of mankind.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


For some time past there has been a slowly gathering consent 
of many readers and critics that the writer whose name we have 
given stands at the head of recent English novelists, holding the 
rank which, during the last half-century, has been conceded to 
Thackeray and George Eliot alone. Nay, an admirer in the 
Fortnightly Review (who writes under the caption, “Our Noble 
Selves”) challenges the reading world with the assertion, which 
he says nobody will dispute, that Richard Feverel ranks as the 
first novel of the century, Scott’s and all the rest included. So 
energetic an assertion claims of the critic a certain respect, even 
if not a sudden assent. It is at least the note of a demand upon 
the sources of supply, which is met in this case by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Meredith’s selected (not complete) works of fiction 
in nine handsome volumes; and these are reissued, apparently 
from the same plates, by a Boston house.* 


* George Meredith’s Works: Diana of the Crossways; Evan Harrington; The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel; The Adventures of Harry Richmond ; Sandra Belloni, originally 
Emilia in England; Vittoria; Rhoda Fleming; Beauchamp’s Career; The Egoist. 
(Zach novel complete in one volume. Price $2.00. We understand that there are, 
besides, several earlier tales and poems, and that this series represents the deliberate 
revision and selection of the author himself.) Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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The first thing that occurs to the modest critic is that it is no 
small task to revise, confute, or reaffirm a judgment so assured, 
if not so arrogant. Each volume, as we figure it, is nearly or 
quite one-seventh longer than Scott’s Antiguary, which we may 
hold to be the type of a story grown to perfeet stature. Besides, 
instead of being loose, fluent, and discursive, as in most writings 
of that bulk, the style is singularly condensed, epigrammatic, 
even enigmatic, curt, and abrupt. Its most marked quality, in- 
deed, is an exaggerated intellectuality, which makes it anything 
but easy reading, though there are passages of singular beauty 
and power, which well repay the rereading and study it takes to 
comprehend them. Each sentence must needs contain not a fact 
only, but a thought; not a thought only, but an epigram. Each 
response of dialogue must be a repartee or a flash of wit. And 
so one finds himself reading it with the sort of mental effort, and 
the frequent turning back to make himself sure of his ground, 
that he has in reading a foreign tongue,—a dialogue in Greek, 
for instance. This style is so fixed, and so much matter of course, 
that the books may almost be said to be written in dialect. And 
this we take to be one reason of their delight and charm. We 
need only remind the reader how the effort we speak of, in read- 
ing his foreign author, gives just the tonic he needs for a proper 
relish. When plain English fails to provoke an appetite, the 
dialect touches the jaded palate in the right spot. 

Again, the reader of these tales quickly finds that the course 
of narrative never does run smooth. Meredith is no raconteur, 
as Trollope, for example, so eminently is. The story gets along 
as best it can, through a tangle of dialogue, digression, retro- 
gression, and intellectual surprises, and is no way to be easily 
taken — as it is with many novelists — by a series of “leaps and 
bounds.” To skip seems easy, and one finds no small tempta- 
tion to it; but he is sure to skip a vital part. If he is to 
come to his journey’s end, he must travel the road the author 
chooses, and pay full fare: a “pass,” to save toil or toll, is not 
legal on this highway. The story, it is true, seems often not 
worth the price one must pay; it drags and is tedious; it is 
little enlivened by vivacity of incident, or — with but one excep- 
tion among those we have read—by heroism and adventure. 
Its business is the exhibition and development of character, or 
of a group of characters; and this is done by a painful precision 
of analysis exceeding what we find in Romola or Middlemarch, 
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without the buoyancy and relief which those give in their domi- 
nating ethical motive. The motive in Meredith may indeed be 
also called ethical; but the tone is, in comparison, critical, un- 
sympathetic, and hard. And while—as in Richard Feverel, 
Diana, and eminently in Beauchamp —a moral thesis may be 
said to be set before the reader, and worked out to show how 
character, after all, means destiny and how (as Horace says) 
theory cannot drive out nature with a pitchfork without fatal 
results,— still the whole effect, as we feel it to bé,is less dramatic 
than didactic, less a thing of human sympathy than of intel- 
lectual discernment. That, with this qualification, it is keen, 
vigorous, and wholesome in the main, is what we wish the reader 
expressly to understand. 

In the substance of the story, too, the reader ought to know 
what he may and what he may not expect to find. He will not 
find, for example, the fluent cheerful narrative, the kindly ob- 
servant eye, the warm human sympathy with common things, 
along with the instinct quick to love and admire humble and 
domestic traits of goodness, which have justly put Mrs. Oliphant’s 
name high in the list of favorite authors. He ‘will not find 
the quiet humor, the quick, quaint realistic touch, the hopeful 
optimism relieving the pitiful and homely tragedies of common 
life, the sentiment of a semi-socialism making the hand as bold 
as the heart is tender in dealing with misery and wrong among 
the poor, which with Walter Besant give a singular charm to 
The Children of Gibeon and All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
We mention these two authors, because, like Mr. Meredith, 
they keep near the track of common life, and near the average 
levels of human character: they do not, any more than he, deal 
with adventurous romanticism or the flights of ideality. And 
what shall we say of the rest,— whose name, indeed, is legion, for 
they are many? Blackmore, perhaps the best, is but homo unius 
libri, his Lorna Doone having never yet found a mate worthy 
of her; Hardy being but a crude daubster in the art of which 
Meredith is consummate master; Black, too bright gaudy, effu- 
sive, and careless to invite or bear comparison; Clark Russell, 
admirable as he is, deals too much in take-your-breath-away out- 
door adveuture; Rider Haggard is not to be spoken of with 
patience by a sober critic; and so we might go on with the 
lengthening list. The comparison is not to the disparagement 
of the one or the glory of the other, but only to mark the differ- 
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ence of kind. The reader of warmer fancy and quicker human 
sympathy is repelled at first by the almost caustic temper, the 
cool dispassionate analysis, and a certain hard remorseless way 
in which the logic of the story works itself out, long before he 
yields to the subtle charm of style or accepts the deeper wis- 
dom. The bright eager boy Richard, as passionate in bis affec- 
tions as in his faults, is victim of a well-meant theory,— conscien- 
tiously, lovingly, and clumsily administered,— and comes to his 
death by a duel with a rake over that rake’s mistress, while de- 
votedly leving his own young wife and child. The brilliantly 
gifted Diana, misled by a single error, plays for years the part 
of a literary adventuress, with swift and reckless grace skimming 
close to the edge of a horrible precipice from which she is twice 
held back by barest accident from plunging over into a horror of 
ruin, and is saved at length, not by inward grace, but outward ac- 
cident, to reward the patient love of the one strong and upright 
man her life has known. Compare her, for example, with the 
most striking, strong, and calmly noble of heroines of English 
fiction in common life——Catherine Vernon in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Hester,— and the comparison is all in favor of the latter. Nevil 
Beauchamp, the young naval hero, without fear and without 
reproach, is thwarted from step to step by the meanest jealousy, 
travestying every feature of his genuine nobleness (noble-hearted, 
in truth, but he is wrong-headed), and at last, to illustrate the 
dismalest irony of the fate that waits on human effort, gives 
away his priceless life to save a drowning truant boy. This is 
what we have in exchange for Beauchamp! It was not uttered, 
but it was visible in the blank stare at one another of the two 
men who loved him, after they had examined the insignificant 
bit of mud-bank life remaining in the world in the place of 
him. So the book concludes the account of the one stainless 
hero of the series whom our hearts delight to honor. 

A marked quality of Mr. Meredith’s power, and a severe test 
of it, is found in the way he groups his characters for the study 
of their mutual attractions, influences, and repulsions,— a “ prob- 
lem of three bodies,” or of many bodies, in mental physics, in 
which his keen intelligence delights. It is to be observed of 
these that they are not natural groups: indeed, the avoidance of 
domestic and family life, in its familiar forms, and even of the 
ordinary walks of business or pleasure, is very marked in such of 
his stories as we have read. There are no children, no every- 
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day friends. The groups are artificially brought together, mc- 
chanically we might almost say, for play of contrasts and pur- 
poses of analytic study. Sir Austin Feverel, in his early wid- 
owhood, gathers into his hospitable halls a most preposterous 
“happy family” of relatives (a conceit far inferior, in design and 
carrying out, to Catherine Vernon’s “Vernonry”), who would 
have driven him distracted in six months,— particularly the 
odious Epicurean-cynic, Adrian Harley, who is put up with, it 
would seem, purely that, as the evil genius of the household, he 
should spoil the baronet’s admirable intentions and ruinhis brill- 
iant, passionate, darling boy; while, along with some pedantry 
and awkwardness in the handling, one cannot fail to admire the 
subtle and tragic power with which the plot is developed to its 
evilend. One of the very best of these groups is certainly that 
in Hvan Harrington. A fine-gentleman tailor, Melchisedec 
Harrington, dies bankrupt, leaving a wife of stern integrity and 
admirable force of character, with three married daughters and 
a son, who has the thorough training and qualities of a real gen- 
tleman. The youngest of the sisters, who has wedded a Portu- 
guese count, who abhors the unescapable thought that she is born 
of that most conventionally despised of callings, who is resolved 
that her young brother, petted and admired, shall shine in high 
life, at least with the reflected glory of her title, and who carries 
out her little scheme with an audacity and a brilliancy at once 
admirable and contemptible, is one of the most capitally devel- 
oped characters in fiction,— down to her patronizing piety when 
she figures at last as a Roman pervert. The author is not quite 
free of the snobbery he has so handsomely shown up; for he 
thinks it necessary, after giving his hero an honest trade and an 
honorable resolution of earning back the independence forfeited 
by his father’s debts, to exchange these for the bright conven- 
tional prize of virtue, a rich, loving, and beautiful heiress,—a 
destiny in the great world of English high life quite worthy of a 
plot of Anthony Trollope’s. These matters are, to : sure, inci- 
dental ; the characteristic and essential is that the group, seem- 
ingly, is put together artificially, for the sake of the plot, and does 
not fall together naturally, by play of character and circum- 
stance. 

It is understood, and may easily be believed, that these stories 
have been written, and revised, if not rewritten, with extreme 
elaboration. They came to light slowly and at long intervals. 
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They represent the careful and conscientious study of many 
years. They have come slowly to the honestly won and ex- 
traordinary recognition they have at length received. They are, 
be it said to their praise, as far as possible from the ordinary 
sentimental, passionate, romantic, or sensational novel. They 
have not that weary and misleading mark of brilliant effort, 
overloading of description. Singularly effective touches of out- 
ward nature or human nature, here and there, and a certain rude 
realism (reminding us now and then of Hardy, but without his 
crudity and straining), running to unpleasant coarseness in several 
passages of Fevere/, serve as background, rarely as substance. 
One bit of description we must quote. Nevil Beauchamp has 
sailed out from Venice at night with his young friends Renée 
and her brother, and this is what he sees as dawn is com- 
ing on: — 


He was awakened by light on his eyelids, and, starting up, beheld 
the many pinnacles of gray and red rocks and shadowy, high, white 
regions at the head of the gulf waiting for the sun; and the sun struck 
them. One by one they came out in crimson flame, till the vivid host 
appeared to have stepped forward. The shadows on the snow-fields 
deepened to purple below an irradiation of rose and pink and dazzling 
silver. There, of all the world, you might imagine Gods to sit. A crowd 
of mountains endless in range, erect or flowing, shattered and arid, or 
leaning in smooth lustre, hangs above the gulf. The mountains are 
sovereign Alps, and the sea is beneath them. The whole gigantic body 
keeps the sea, as with a hand, to right and left. 


We have restrained a natural impulse to put half of this 
superb description in italics. In William Black it would have 
spread over half a dozen gorgeous pages. Victor Hugo would 
have daubed it over a canvas of twenty at least. We let it 
stand as it is,— unique, single, and alone,— adding, however, a 
few specimens of the hard brilliancy we have spoken of, which 
will setve better than analysis to tell what we mean : — 


As soon as the mind attempts to think independently, it is like a 
kite with the cord cut, and performs a series of darts and frisks that 
have the look of wildest liberty till you see it fall flat to earth. 


The world imagines those to be at our nature’s depths who are 
impudent enough to expose its muddy shallows. 


A purpose wedded to plans may easily suffer shipwreck; but an 
unfettered purpose, that moulds circumstances as they arise, masters us, 
and is terrible. Character melts to it, like metal in the steady furnace. 

12 
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The State that makes it a vital principle to concern itself with the 


helpless poor meets instead of waiting for Democracy, which is a perilous 
flood but when it is dammed. 


We might go on indefinitely with pages of this keen, apho- 
ristic, and epigrammatic remark; for the characters, according 
to their measure, all talk in it, or at least aspire towards it. 
Diana, lovely hostess of the Crossways, has inherited the gift 
from an Irish father; and it sparkles in her talk — fluent, perpet- 
ual, and spontaneous — like the phosphorescence in a ship’s wake. 
The hint of it which we have given justifies, we hope, what has 
been said, both of the intellectuality of the style and of the other 
qualities that are winning to these books their way to a wide, if 
not a rapid, popularity. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. By George T. Ladd, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Yale University. pp. xii, 696. Charles Scribner's Sons. < 

In this “treatise of the activities and nature of the mind from the 
physical and experimental point of view,” Prof. Ladd has shown himself 
a worthy disciple of Lotze, whose Outlines he has lately been translating. 
Lotze’s great principle of the universality of mechanism in the universe, 
but a mechanism always subordinated to moral and spiritual values, bas 
probably not yet received a more thorough adhesion and a more com- 
plete justification in any single sphere of thought than Prof. Ladd has 
here given it, in this able and substautial work. He proposes “to set 
forth the assured or alleged results of Physiological Psychology,” and to 
do this “at every step with such degree of assurance as belongs to the 
evidence hitherto attainable upon the particular subject discussed. With 
declamation, either in attack or defence of the ‘old psychology,’ of the 
‘introspective method,’ etc., one may dispense without serious loss.” 

We have found this promise of the author’s preface fully redeemed 
in the body of the work. Without prejudice or partisanship, Prof. 
Ladd has brought together the results, in many instances not a little 
marvellous, of the later study of the mind from the physiological stand- 
point. He has stated the claims made by the adherents of the new 
school, and has neither feared to approve them when substantial nor 
hesitated to correct them when extravagant. A true scientific spirit, 
anxious to test all hypotheses by appeal to fact, dominates the entire 
work. In the first part, on the Nervous Mechanism, there is, of course, 
not much that is new either in matter or in arrangement. Part second, 
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on the Correlations of the Nervous Mechanism and the Mind, constitntes 
the body of the work. . The question of the localization of cerebral func- 
tions is the first to be handled, and it is treated with great fairness. 
Prof. Ladd’s conclusion, to state it as briefly as possible, is that we must 
respect three principles, as the result of experimenting in this matter. 
The first asserts a specific energy in each part of the nervous system, 
which is confirmed by the law of habit.. There is in deduction from 
this first principle, secondly, a principle of localized function, of indefi- 
nite application, and also a third principle of substitution, according to 
which one part, being generically similar to a part lost or injured, may 
be said to learn its office and so do its work, in time, well or ill. But, on 
the whole, “the connections betwesn the different cerebral areas and 
their functions are so complex and subtile that physiological science 
will need a long time to disentangle them. It may be doubted whether 
it will ever succeed in doing this completely. The connections among the 
phenomena of conscious sensation, volition, ideation, and thought, are 
at least equally subtile and complex. Will psychology ever disentangle 
these connections?” 

Prof. Ladd then proceeds to discuss, always in the light of the very 
latest researches, the quality and the quantity of sensations, the presen- 
tations of sense, the time relations of mental phenomena, feelings and 
motions, the physical basis of the higher faculties, and, finally, certain 
statical relations of the body and mental phenomena. -This part of 
the work is probably the most satisfactory treatise on the subjects it 
covers now to be found in our language. It represents the labors of the 
most ardent investigators sifted by an impartial but not hostile judge. 
While excluding, for want of space, the more unusual or abnormal phe- 
nomena of the mind, these chapters will not be found too technical for 
any earnest student. The work is designed, of course, for study, either 
in private or in classes. It is not so easy a book to follow, reading 
every page, as Dr. Carpenter's Mental Physiology, but it is much more 
abreast with the science of the day than Dr. Carpenter's work now is. 

In the last hundred pages, composing the third part, Prof. Ladd dis- 
cusses the nature of mind as seen in the light of the facts and laws pre- 
viously discovered and stated. Mind is to him no figmer’; but “the 
assumption that the mind is a real being, which can be acted upon by 
the brain, and which can act on the body through the brain, is the only 
one compatible with all the facts of experience.” Materialism, on the 
other hand, while not hesitating to acknowledge as real the molecules 
of the brain, which, “as far as they are the object of knowledge, are pre- 
eminently mental creations,” denies the substantiality of their creator. 
It thus arrives at “the wonderful paradox that the one being in whose 
active energizing all conceptions of real being arise feels justified in 
denying its own reality, in the supposed favor of certain of its most 
remote and doubtful conceptions.” It hardly needs to be said that 
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Prof. Ladd has not, more than his predecessors in this field, annihilated 
the materialistic argument. But he has shown &ow inadequate it is as 
an explanation of the phenomena which he has so lucidly expounded, 
and how weak is its claim to supersede entirely the idea of a spirit in 
man. We can heartily commend Prof. Ladd’s treatise as a comprehen- 
sive, scientific, and thoroughly enlightening work on its great theme; 
and we trust that, in the hands of college students and many others, it 
will diffuse widely the exact knowledge and the candid spirit of its 
author. 


4 Manual for Use at Funerals, consisting of Scripture Readings, 
Poems, and Prose Selections from Various Sources. Boston. Printed for 
the compilers.—This manual, compiled by two of the youuger ministers 
of the Unitarian Church, Rev. Messrs. Eliot and Staples, is a very suc- 
cessful a‘tempt at an improvement upon the collections now in use in 
funeral services. Its two hundred and thirty neatly prin*ed pages are 
about equally divided between prose and poetry. Eighty pages are occu- 
pied with selections from Scripture, classified in chapters, twenty-two in 
number, under such headings as “ God our Comfort,” “The Fruit of the 
Spirit,” and “ Life Immortal,” preceded by a General Service, which they 
are intended to supplement. The Bible passages are selected and inter- 
woven with no little felicity. In the selected poems, in six parts, we 
meet many comparatively unfamiliar selections ; while a supplementary 
list includes references to a large number of those more familiar and 
accessible. Twenty pages of the noblest thoughts concerning life and 
death and immortality from extra-Scriptural sources offer opportunity 
for enlarging the usual range of readings or replacing the often perfunc- 
tory “address.” The compilers deserve the hearty thanks of their fellow- 
clergymen for the thorough care and the fine taste with which they have 
executed their task. 


Browning's Poems. Riverside Edition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
The readers, students, critics, and admirers of Browning — and they are 
an increasing host — will with one accord welcome an edition of his writ- 
ings such as is here offered in six compact and handsome volumes, in 
clear (though “solid”) type, “printed from an entirely new set of 
electrotype plates,” giving the author’s latest revision and arrangement. 
Titles of the poems included in the first two volumes of the series, just 
published, we have given elsewhere. In the third is promised “The 
Ring and the Book,” perhaps the most remarkable single evidence of its 
author’s peculiar genius, which the reader will be all the more drawn to 
when it is reduced from its original four-volume form to the limits of a 
single volume. A recent portrait, excellently engraved, is given at the 
beginning of the series, from a steel plate executed in the present year ; 
and “in the final volume of this series will be found indexes of contents 
and of first lines.” 
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Creed and Character. Sermons. By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.— Canon Holland attempts in this volume of 
sermons, written in a very diffuse and ornate style, to prove that the 
Christian creed, as he holds it, is the only possible basis for the Christian 
character. We cannot revere and profit by the mind of Christ, he tells 
us, unless we believe that Christ rose again the third day! This position 
we hold to be fundamentally false, and no reiteration of it, with an ex- 
treme use of synonymous words, at all atones for its entire untruth to 
the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. Canon Holland strikes a much truer 
note when, in his last discourse in this volume, he affirms the permanence 
of character through what we call death. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the preacher’s ability is so high that it is quite necessary to take 
account of the Canon of St. Paul’s in considering the present religious 
situation in England. 


Christianity and Humanity. A Series of Sermons by Thomas Starr 
King. Edited, with a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. Seventh edition. 
Same publishers.— The speaking portrait, with the affectionate and 
appreciative memoir of eighty pages, makes this a choice volume for all 
who loved the name of “the young preacher with golden lips.” 


In the excellent “Story of the Nations” series, Egypt, by Prof. George 


Rawlinson, is one of the latest volumes, Mr. Arthur Gilman, the editor 
of the series, being a co-laborer. In respect to all matters of geographi- 
cal and archeological detail, the author is known as an eminent author- 
ity ; and, in all historical matters as to which there is no opportunity of 
bias from entertaining a narrow idea of inspiration, the story is told 
with spirit and impartiality. In relating, however, the fortunes of Is- 
rael in Egypt and the narrative of the Exodus, Prof. Rawlinson adheres 
to a literal school of Old Testament criticism which is quite antiquated 
today. The tone of the volume in this respect is very different from the 
truly scientific and unbiassed spirit of Mr. Gilman’s Story of the Saracens. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Lehrbuch der Religions-Geschichte. Erster Band. Von P. D. Chante- 
pie de la Saussaye. 

Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. Band II., Heft 2. Von W. Gass. 

Les Sentiments Moraux au XVI Sitcle. Par A. Desjardins. 

The Problem of Evil. By Daniel G. Thompson. (To be noticed 
later.) 

Histoire de la Philosophie de la France au XIX Siécle. Par M. 
Ferraz. 

The Apocrypha, with a Commentary Explanatory and Critical. 
(Archdeacon Farrar, in these volumes, uniform with the Speaker’s Com- 
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mentary, annotates Wisdom, Canon Rawlinson Maccabees, and Dr. 
Edersheim Ecclesiasticus.) 

Geschichte des Volkes Israels. Von B. Stade. I., 2. 

Solomon: His Life and Times. By Archdeacon Farrar. (A sketch.) 

L’Apdtre Paul. Par M. Schwalb. Traduit par Jules Steeg. 

Seven, the Sacred Number : Its Use in Scripture and its Application 
to Biblical Criticism. By Richard Samuell. 

Dr. Kuenen has just published the second part of the first volume of 
his Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. It covers the 
historical books from Judges to Esther inclusive. 


History and Biography. 

England under the Angevin Kings. In two volumes. By Kate 
Norgate. (A pupil of J. R. Green.) 

History of England in the Eighteenth Century. Vols. V. and VI. By 
W. E. H. Lecky. 

Les Origines de la Civilisation Moderne. Par G. Kurth. 

A Short History of the Canadian People. By George Bryce, professor 
in Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 

L’Archéologie Egyptienne. Par G. Maspero. (A brief handbook.) 

Franz von Assisi und die Anfiinge der Kunst der Renalasanee i in Ital- 
ieo. Von Heinrich Thode. 

Memoirs of Count von Beust. Written by himself. With an Intro- 
duction by Baron H. de Worms, M.P. 

Life of Sir Joseph Napier, ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland. By A.C. 
Ewald. 

Richard Wagner: Sa Vie et ses (Euvres. Par Adolphe Jullien. 

Life of D. G. Rossetti. By Joseph Knight. 

8. T. Coleridge and the English Romantic School. By Prof. Alois 
Brandl. Translated by Lady Eastlake. 

Martin Luther. By Peter Bayne. 

Histoire de la Littérature Russe. Par Léon Sichler. (The second 
edition of a comprehensive work on the literature now attracting so 
much attention.) 

L’Empéreur Akbar. Un Chapitre de l’Histoire de l’Inde au XVI 
Sitcle. Par Comte F. A. de Noer. Traduit de l’Allemand par G. 
Bonet-Maury. 

L’Inde Anglaise: Son Etat Actuel, son Avenir. Par M. J. Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Shelley Primer. By Mr. Salt. 

On the Study of Literature. An address. By John Morley. 

American Home Rule: A Sketch of the Political System in the United 
States. By E. Robertson, M.P. 
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History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. 

History of Music. By Emil Naumann. (A translation of a very able 
and elaborate work, fully illustrated.) 

La Physionomie chez "Homme et les Animaux. Par M. Schack. 

State Purchase of Railways. By Charles Waring. 

Introduction & l’Etude des Races Humaines. Par A. de Quatrefages. 

Le Tibet: Le Pays, le Peuple, la Religion. Par Léon Feer. 

The Rothschilds, the Financial Rulers of Nations. By John Reeves. 

The Odyssey of Homer done into English Verse. By William Mor- 
ris. (Vol. I.) 

Imaginary Portraits. By Walter Pater. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


American State Constitutions: A Study of their Growth. By Henry 
Hitchcock. 

Tolerance. Two Lectures. By Phillips Brooks, D.D. 

My Creed. Sermons. By Minot J. Savage. 

The Church and the Faith. A Philosophical History of the Catholic 
Church. By the Rev. W. B. Bolmer. (To be noticed hereafter.) 

Philadelphia, 1681-1887. A History of Municipal Development. By 
E. P. Allinson and B. Penrose of the Philadelphia Bar. 


NOTES. 


The January-February number of the Revue de I’Histoire des Relig- 
ions is full of interesting matter. M. A. Sabatier begins a discussion 
“De la Question de l’Origine du Péché d’aprés les Lettres de l’Apétre 
Paul.” “Le Pessimisme Moral et Religieux chez Hombre et Hésiode ” 
and “‘Le Christianisme chez les Anciens Coptes” are the titles of two 
able articles; while M. J. Halévy contributes a full analysis of a work 
by H. Zotenberg, “ Notice sur le Livre de Barlaam et Joasaph.” 
“ Under this modest title,” he says, “M. Zotenberg gives us a profound 
study of one of the most interesting Christian romances, almost unique 
of its kind in the literature of the edifying tales which, coming from 
the distant East, have spread to the farthest limits of the West, and, 
after having been transformed’and modified according to the beliefs 
and the genius of the peoples who have adopted them, still preserve the 
primitive charm of the enchanting region which gave them birth. Such 
is the sacred legend of Sakya-Mouni, the Buddha, which, compiled in 
India for the edification of the Bikschons, has become, under the name 
of the ‘Book of Barlaam and Joasaph,’ a kind of universal catechism, in 
which the most irreconcilable orthodoxies, Mussulman, Jewish, and 
Christian, have found and inserted their teachings of salvation.” 


Books Received. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


APRIL. 

Scientific Theism (a favorable review of Dr. F. E. Abbot’s work). By John Bas- 
com. (New Englander.) 

The pose Character of the Moabite Stone. By Rev. A. Liwy, Secretary to 
the Anglo-Jewish Association. (Scottish Review.) Rev. Mr. Léwy contends that the 
inscription on the famous Moabite Stone is a forgery. The stone itself may be an- 
cient ao. but the characters written on it show no signs of the wear of time; and 
they contain numerous mistakes. He has not yet convinced the German critics, how- 
ever, of the force of his objections. 


MAY, 


“ me Toe versus the Supernatural. By John Burroughs. (Popular Science 

Physiological Ethics. By Noah Porter. (New Princeton Review. 

Mental Differences between Men and Women. By George J. anes. (Nine- 
teenth res 

Womanh in Old Greece. By Mrs. E Lynn Linton. The Simplicity of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max Miiller. (Fortnightly Review.) 

‘he American State and the American Man. By Albert Shaw. How we became 
Home-Rulers, By James Bryce, M.P. (Contemporary.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By T. W. Higginson. 50 cts. 


From W. V. Marshall, Oswego, Kan. 
Unfair Distribution of Earnings: The Evil Effects and the Remedy. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
ms | 7 rene of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 
ice $3.00. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. Price $1.75. 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day; Men and Women; Ina Salowey: Dramatis Per- 
ne at the Fair. 


sone; Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau; 
By Robert Browning. Price $1.75. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


_ The Story of Alexander’s Empire. By Prof. John Pentland Mahaffy,D.D. With 
the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. Price $1.50.— Forsale by Damrell & Upham. 
The Story of Ancient Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.A. With the collaboration 

of Arthur Gilman, M.A. ce $1.50. ‘ 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Outlines of Logic and of Encyclo a of Philosophy. Dictated Portions of the 
Lectures of Hermann Lotze. ted and edited by George T. Ladd. Mailing 


price, $1.00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The Commemoration by King’s Chapel, Boston, of the Completion of Two Hun- 
dred Years since its Foundation, on Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1886. , Three Historical 
Sermons. With illustrations. Price $10.00. 


From British & Forvign Unitarian Association, London. 


Controversial Lectures. By Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. Edited by Rev. Philip 
Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 
Notes on the Amended English Bible. By Henry Ierson, M A. 


From E.& J. B. Young & Co., New York. 
The Church and the Faith: A Philosophical History of the Catholic Church. By 
Rev. William Brevoort Bolmer. 
From John W. Lovell Company, New York, 


Social Solutions. By. M. Godin. Translated from the French by Marie Howland. 

Twilight Club Tracts on Que tions of the Day. 7 ae F. Wingate. 

The Condition of the Sortie, Coss in England in 1844. By Frederick Engels. 
Translated by Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky. 


From Longmans, Green & Co., London. 


The Problem of Evil: An Introduction to the Practical Sciences. By Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY’S 


STANDARD BOOKS OF RELIGION. 


THEODORE PAREER’S LESSONS FROM 
THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE 
WORLD OF MAN. Compiled from stenographic 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Rufus Leighton. A 
book life-helping rather than theological or philosophical. 
Cloth, r2mo, 430 pages. $1.25. 

** It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one 
draws inspiration, feeling indebted for every page. Poetic 


beauty and ru; sense look out by turns from Theodore 
Parker’s sentences.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Lewis G. Janes. Treats of the natural 
evolution of the Christian Religion according to the his- 
torical method. Revised edition. 319 pages, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price $1.50. 


“* An exceedingly creditable venture. The unpretentious 
and lucid simplicity of style, the fulness of information, 
and the evident conscientiousness and painstaking for 
thoroughness of exposition, which is the special distinction 
of the book from the beginning to its close, entitle this 
work to high praise.”—Christian Register. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE; Or, 
Contributions from Science to the Hope of Immortality 
and Kindred Themes. By Jacop Straus, A.M. With 
an introduction by Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., Pastor of 
the People’s Church, Chicago. 1 volume, cloth, 8vo, 
435 pages. Price $2.00. 


“This volume seeks to prove that science, not ‘ falsely 
so called,’ instead of teaching materialism, really affords 
proof of a future life for man. Over the wide fields of 
science Mr. Straub has been a patient, careful, and labori- 
ous guns, and from nearly every one of its departments 
has brought an immense amount of evidence in support of 
his position. These proofs he has, in the main, judiciously 
arranged ; and, thus arranged, they are clearly and forcibly 
presented.”"— The Interior (Presbyterian). 


THE MORALS OF CHRIST. A Comparison 
with Contemporaneous Systems. By Austin Brzr- 
BOWER. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages. Price so cents. 


“One of the most remarkable works of the period, 
remarkable for its uniqueness as well as high literary char- 
acter. It may be doubted if another so hly non- 
controversial work on Christ’s teachings can be found in 
the entire range of the literature of the Christian era,””— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
Eight Sermons by W. C. Gannett and Jenxin Liovp 
Jonwzs. Subjects: Blessed be Drudgery, Faithfulness, 
‘*I had a Friend,” Tenderness, A Cup of Cold Water, 
The Seamless Robe, Wrestling and Blessing, The Divine 
Benediction. Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 


_ “In these times, when the tendency of religion is to run 
into sentiment of faith, to stop short of effect on 
the life, et pt good in such a series of addresses as 
that published D4 Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, 
under the title, The Faith that makes Faithful. It isa 
series of pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses by William 
C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, which we take for 
sermons, ——— not all of them are in the conventional 
ee ich starts from a Bible text.”—New York 


STANDARD BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


THE LEGEND OF HAMLET, Prince of Den- 
mark, as found in the works of Saxo Grammaticus and 
other writers of the twelfth century. By Gzorce P. 
Hansen. With portrait of the author. Square 18mo, 
laid paper, 59 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, so cents. 

“ A neat little et, r. George P. Hansen, late 
U. S. Consul at Teas where (as also at Copenhagen) 
he had access to public records and rare manuscripts, and 
collected the material on which the drechure is based. It 
gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary readers 
in any cheap form.”—Prof William J. Rolfe, im the 
Literary World. 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. Sub- 
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Time, Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side 
Lights of Intelligence, Individuality, Questions of Hero- 
ism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, Hand- 
writing, Knowledge, Meditation, Common Sense, Re- 
quital, Anger, Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, 
Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, Conscience, Char- 
acter as a Work, Superiority. Cloth, r2mo, red polished 
top, uncut edges, paper label, 216 pages. Price $1.00. 


“The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all 
lovers of good English prose. He has made a contribution 
of lasting value to our literature in a form so condensed and 
so original as to inevitably attract and hold the attention of 
thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the 
sentences, and the plain, fine, discriminating Janguage, of 
Bacon’s condensed wit and sense.” —Chicago Tr . 


POEMS OF JAMES VILA BLAEE., Ninety- 
five in number, ranging in length from three lines to 
sixteen pages. Cloth, r2mo, 188 pages, uniform in style 
with the author’s essays. Price $1.00. 


‘A new essayist and a new poet; and, strange to say, 
both in the same man. ly strange when we are 
compelled to add that when we read the essays he seems 
a born essayist, and when we read the poems he seems a 
born poet.”—Mew York E list. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 
By Epwarps Owincs Towns. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top 
and side stamp. Price $1.00. 


“*The Three Threes isa social club of nine Chicago 
gentlemen, who dine together at stated intervals at a down- 
town restaurant. Meeting every ninth night after the first 
night of each and every of the nine months following the 
ninth month of the year,’ and ‘seated in threes at t 
legged tables,’ these nine wise men of Chicago spend the 
evening in discussion. The drops which distil from their 
lips Mr. Towne has caught in this little book to the num- 
ber of one hundred and sixty-two.””—Literary World. 


BROWNING’S WOMEN. By Mary £. Burt. 
Witb an introduction by Edward E. Hale, D.D., LL.D. 
Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 236 pages. Price $1.00. 


“ A patient and loving stady of some of Browning’s char- 
acters is given to the world in this gracefully written vol- 
ume ; it will doubtless add interest and life to the 
reading of the poet’s works, and help readers to a clearer 
understanding of some obscure pointsinthem. . . . 
Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. . . . It is not too much to 
say that every lover of Browning will wish for, if he does 
not possess, a copy of this new and dainty volume before 
the year is over.”"—Chicago Tribune 


*,* Any of these books may be obtained at leading bookstores, or will be mailed on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


Vexed Questions in Thetlogy: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Clarke has brought together a series of addresses 
which may preperly be described as ill what 
he calls “‘The rive Points of the New Theology”: 1. The 
Fatherhoot of God; 2. The Brotherhood of Man; 3. 
The Leadership of Jesus; 4. Salvation by Character; 
5. The Continuity of Human Development in all Worlds, 
orthe Progress of Mankind onward and upward for- 
ever. With his catholic spirit and generous interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine, Dr. Clarke has become an 
honored leader of thought in England and America. 
This volume will extend his influence, and, showing 
the truths he advocates in new and attractive lights, 
must help many who are struggling through doubt and 
suspense of faith toward the light of a rational con- 
fidence in God. 


The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 


The Question of its Origin Stated and Discussed. 
Square 16mo. Price, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 


A ripe work of a ripe scholar, who is thoroughly 
imbued with reverence for Jesus and his great disciple, 
and yet sees and states the difficulty of assigning this 
book in its present form toJohn. The difficulties are 


. stated with characteristic candor, and an 


offered which cannot fail to be helpful to those who 

to reconcile the high spiritual quality of the 

h Gospel with the necessities of modern criticism. 

fe admits that it is improbable that this Gospel, in the 

pn in which it has come to us, should have been 

m by John himself; but he believes that the high 

ritual quality is due to John, whose after 

death edited and published his account of Jesus 

it had been preserved in their records and their 
mories. 
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